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PREFACE 



A History of Africa, 1918-1967 continues the first essay in a 
systematic exposition ol Africa s modern and contemporary history 
by Soviet scholars. This volume and A History of Africa in the 
19th and Early 20th Century 1 cover a period of more than 150 
years. 

Summarising works on Africa’s past are only now beginning to 
appear in world scientific literature. Science owes a big debt to 
the peoples of Africa. It may be said without fear of exaggeration 
that historians have devoted much less effort and talent to this vast 
continent than to any of the major West European countries. In 
recent years the flow of studies has been growing in geometric pro- 
gression; nevertheless, much time and labour will be required be- 
fore the history of Africa will have been studied to the same extent 
as that of Europe. 

Only detailed, painstaking investigations, in which African re- 
searchers themselves are to play a major part, will provide the 
groundwork for recreating a panorama of Africa’s past. Many of 
the propositions, which today seem self-evident and true, will most 
likely be amplified, supplemented and interpreted in a new way. 

But the summing up of the accumulated knowledge must not 
be put off endlessly; it should be undertaken in close unity with 
the study of separate problems. 

The student of Africa’s contemporary history faces many dif- 
ficulties. This is particularly true of the last 15 years when the 
political situation on the continent has changed kaleidoscopically 
and monographs written in the wake of the events often became 
outdated before reaching the bookshops. 

The authors of A History of Africa, 1918-1967 also had to 
cope with difficulties of another order. The time they studied 
abounds in events of truly historic import. In outlining the path 
traversed by about 40 countries in half a century, the authors na- 
turally presented only major developments — moreover, in a very 
concise form. They did not try to consider the entire range of ge- 



1 IlcTopuH A$ P uku e XIX — nanaAe XX a., MocKBa, 1968. 
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neral African problems; a study of many of them is beginning 
only now. Nor did they aim to visualise Africa’s future develop- 
ment, the subject of such heated controversy in the world press. 

The subject-matter in the volume is arranged by countries; ge- 
neral problems are analysed in the Introduction. Wherever expe- 
dient, the material on several countries is combined in one article. 
This was usually done when a group of countries had been in one 
political union for a long time, de facto or de jure. But even in 
such cases the history of sovereign states (since the proclamation of 
their independence) is given separately for each country. 

The reader is offered a translation of the second Russian edi- 
tion of A History of Africa, 1918-1967. (The first edition was 
issued in 1964 2 .) The present volume brings events up to 1968 and 
is supplemented by several new chapters. Critical remarks and sug- 
gestions voiced in reviews of the first edition were also taken into 
account in the new volume. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Contemporary history of mankind covers a period of moment- 
ous changes everywhere in the world. Ushered by the Great Oc- 
tober Socialist Revolution in Russia in 1917, this era has witnes- 
sed the triumph of socialism, the system that for centuries was the 
goal of champions of social justice. “The abolition of capitalism 
and its vestiges and the establishment of the fundamentals of the 
communist order , Lenin wrote, “comprise the content of the new 
era of world history that has set in.” 1 

The general crisis of capitalism began during the First World 
War and particularly as a result of the October Revolution. One 
ot the components of the general crisis was a crisis of the colo- 
nial system. By breaching the world front of imperialism in 1917, 
the socialist revolution in Russia created favourable conditions for 
an upswing of the national-liberation movements in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. The oppressed peoples gained a powerful 
tne P£ mainstay in the world’s first socialist state. 

Ine October Revolution exerted a tremendous revolutionis- 
mg impact on the many millions of people inhabiting the colonies 
and dependencies because it solved problems that were similar to 
their own problems. It put an end to oppression by the Russian 
capitalists and landowners, and also to Russia’s dependence on the 
V\ estern imperialist states; it abolished the oppression of the peo- 
ples in Russia s borderlands; it turned the Marxist-Leninist prin- 
ciples of equality of nationalities and the right of peoples to self- 
determination into law and applied them in practice; it demon- 
strated the possibility of non-capitalist development by formerly 
backward peoples, the possibility of their passing over in a brief 
historical period from pre-capitalist formations to socialist society, 
skipping the painful stage of capitalism. The October Revolution 
thus unfolded before the oppressed peoples a clear revolutionary 
perspective. To use the words of Abeid Karume, Vice-President of 
the United Republic of Tanzania and leader of the Afro-Shirazi 
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1 aity, the October Revolution showed to all the peoples, including 

African peoples, the road to liberation and independence. 

The influence exerted by the October Revolution on the inter- 
national working-class and Communist movement had great im- 
portance for the destinies of the peoples of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. By stimulating the revolutionary activity of the work- 
ing class and toiling peasantry in the capitalist countries, the Oc- 
tober Revolution made it easier for the colonies and dependencies 
to light imperialism. With the founding of Communist Parties in 
the capitalist countries, the struggle of the masses there for eman- 
cipation from social oppression became still more closely connec- 
ted with the struggle against oppression waged by the peoples in 
the colonies. The Communist Parties of France, Britain, Italy and 
•other countries which had colonies actively promoted the African 
working-class and national-liberation movement. Millions of new 
fighters rallied under the banner of proletarian internationalism 
bearing the slogan: No nation can be free if it oppresses other 

nations.” 

The imperialist First World War left its imprint on the colonial 
peoples, including those in Africa. It shook the entire capitalist 
world and aggravated the contradictions between the colonies and 
the metropolitan countries, between the oppressed nations and their 
oppressors. The postwar redivision of Africa by the Entente pow- 
ers exacerbated these contradictions. True, the victorious powers 
could no longer seize African and other territories as brazenly and 
openly as. they used to. Colonialism had so discredited itself that 
the imperialists were compelled to camouflage the redivision of the 
colonies effected under the 1919 Treaty of Versailles. To this end 
they devised the so-called mandate system. Basically, it did not 
differ from the earlier forms of colonial rule. Its substance, as 
Lenin pointed out, consisted in the distribution of mandates for 
‘"spoliation and plunder”. 2 

I he German colonies in Africa were divided among the vic- 
torious powers as follows: Britain received a League of Nations 
mandate over West Cameroun, W estern Togo and Tanganyika; the 
Union of South Africa, over South West 'Africa (Britain turned 
over her mandate to the Union of South Africa); France, over 
East Cameroun and Eastern Togo; Belgium, over Ruanda-Urundi. 

Portugal received a district of German East Africa (Kionga), which 
was added to Mozambique. But the postwar redivision did not eli- 
minate the inter-imperialist contradictions in Africa which under- 
mined the imperialist front. On the contrary, they grew sharper 
and deeper, not only between victorious and vanquished countries m 

but also among the victors themselves. Nests of new colonial con- 
flicts and wars arose. 



2 Sec V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, vol. 30, 1965, p. 159. 
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Lenin stated that “the imperialist war has drawn the depen- 
dent peoples into world history”. 3 The war was an important po- 
litical school for the African peoples. Hundreds of thousands of 
Africans, mobilised for active service, for building military instal- 
lations, etc., came into contact with revolutionary-minded soldiers 
and workers from the metropolitan countries. Returning home, they 
carried to the remotest corners of Africa the truth about the socia- 
list revolution in Russia and the growing revolutionary movement 
m other countries. Many became propagandists of new ideas, or- 
ganisers and active participants in the anti-imperialist struggle. 

Africa s part in the world capitalist economy increased during 
the war and, especially, in the postwar period. Before the war, 
foreign monopolies had only begun to open up most of the Afri- 
can colonies; now they penetrated every aspect of economic life 
there. Exploitation of the working masses on the African conti- 
nent greatly increased in scale and intensity. The direct upshot 
was a sharp aggravation of the antagonism between the African 
peoples and their imperialist oppressors. 

Colonialism fettered the development of the enslaved peoples. 
i o facilitate colonial exploitation, the imperialists deliberately 
hampered economic and cultural progress in the colonies, preserved 
and restored obsolete forms of social relations, and fomented 
discord between nationalities and tribes. However, the drive for 
superprofits dictated development of the extractive industry, plan- 
tations and capitalist farms, and the building of ports, railways 
and roads in the colonies. Lenin noted this feature, emphasising 
that capitalist production was being transplanted to the colonies 
at an ever increasing rate. 4 

In consequence, social changes took place in the colonies, irres- 
pective of the will of the colonialists. Feudal and semi-feudal re- 
lations were undermined and new social forces emerged — an in- 
dustrial and agricultural proletariat, a national bourgeoisie and 
intelligentsia. 

Under the colonial regime, when key positions in the economy 
were held by foreign capital, African workers saw their direct and 
chief exploiter in the foreign companies, foreign manufacturers, 
foreign farmers, foreign planters. Their class struggle inevitably 
became anti-imperialist. 

In most African countries, however, the proletariat was nu- 
merically small, ideologically and politically immature and orga- 
nisationally weak. Its crystallisation into an independent class was 
only beginning, and in many countries the process has not been 
completed to this day. Seasonal peasant workers comprised the 
main labour force both in agriculture and in industry. As a rule. 
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they returned to their native village upon expiration of the con- 
tract term, and new groups of the rural poor took their place. This 
migration of labour retarded the growth of the African proleta- 
riat’s class consciousness and hindered the formation of proleta- 
rian organisations. 

A considerable stratum of regular workers arose only in the 
relatively more developed countries, such as Egypt, the Union of 
South Africa and the Maghreb countries. Africa’s first Communist 
Paities and organisations came into being in these countries under 
the direct impact of the ideas of the October Revolution. Their 
members were progressive v'orkers and peasants and democratic 
intellectuals. 

. ft the beginning of the 1920’s Communist Parties were founded 
m the Union of South Africa and in Egypt. In 1920, sections of the 
French Communist Party were set up in Algeria, Tunisia and 
Morocco; subsequently they were reconstituted into independent 
Communist parties. 5 A section of the French Communist Party was 
also set up on Madagascar. In the early years of the present century 
there were only a few trade unions in all of Africa, primarily for 
Europeans (for example, in the Union of South Africa and Algeria). 
Now trade union organisations of Africans arose in a number of 
countries. The unions gradually became the organisers of strikes not 
only in the north and south but also in Tropical Africa. 

The African peasantry, too, was rising up to fight the colonia- 
lists. Its best lands had been alienated and the colonial authorities 
were forcing it to produce one or two export crops. 6 It was re- 
duced to abject poverty by the monopoly-dictated low purchasing 
prices and the colonial taxes and levies. Already at the time of 
Africa s coionial division the peasant masses staunchly resisted for- 
eign invasion, but their resistance was crushed; moreover, impe- 
rialist domination was facilitated by the support given the colo- 
nialists by a large group of the feudal elements and tribal chiefs, who 
sought to preserve their privileged position. 

. T he specific conditions in the African countryside helped the 
imperialists to utilise the feudal and tribal nobility as their so- 
cial mainstay. Substantial elements and survivals of the tribal sys- 
tem were preserved in the tropical and southern parts of Africa 
and also in the interior of North Africa. Feudal exploitation was 
often cloaked in patriarchal garb, blunting, as it were, the social 
contradictions. This enabled the feudal and semi-feudal strata to 
preserve a strong influence on the peasant masses, to resist the 
spread of u the peasant movement and the formation of revolu- 
tionary organisations. 



3 In 1936 in Algeria, in 1939 in Tunisia and in 1943 in Morocco. 

Ghana, for example, became a producer of cacao, the Sudan of cotton 

•ana langanyika of sisal. 
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Gradually more and more peasants were drawn into the na- 
tional-liberation movement, primarily thanks to the processes under 
way in the African countryside itself (penetration of capitalist re- 
lations and large-scale dispossession of the peasants) and the in- 
fluence of urban revolutionary elements. 

The migration of labour that was characteristic of Africa had 
adverse social consequences, as mentioned above; but on the other 
hand, it speeded the breakdown of tribal barriers to national con- 
solidation. Seasonal work also helped to establish regular contacts 
between town and country and ultimately to revolutionise the toil- 
ing rural population. 

Peasants, workers and urban semi -proletarians made up the 
main detachments ol fighters in the national-liberation movement. 
The national bourgeoisie (in any case, a considerable part of it) 
and the intellectuals also participated in it. 

The colonial regime greatly restricted the sphere of operation 
of national capital, and this, primarily, prompted the bulk of the 
African bourgeoisie to oppose imperialist rule. Mining and other 
large industrial enterprises, the banks, wholesale trade, transport, 
plantations and capitalist-type farms mainly belonged to foreign 
capital or were controlled by it. The monopolies, which enjoyed 
the unlimited support of the colonial authorities, impeded the de- 
velopment of the African bourgeoisie, regarding it as a potential 
rival. In fact, only in Egypt and in the Maghreb countries (but 
here to a much smaller extent) did the national bourgeoisie gain 
any substantial positions in the economy. In the sub-Saharan 
countries the African bourgeois class was chiefly represented by 
petty-bourgeois elements. The term “national bourgeoisie” could 
be applied to them only if one bears in mind that the process of 
crystallisation of the bourgeoisie was only just beginning. 

In these circumstances it was chiefly the intellectuals who orga- 
nised the national forces in many African countries. But they, too, 
were as yet numerically small, particularly democratic-minded in- 
tellectuals. Gradually, however, their ranks grew, with the demo- 
cratic wing closest to the people gaining in strength. 

In the interwar period a number of anti -imperialist parties and 
organisations headed by the national bourgeoisie and intellectuals 
sprang up in African countries. While formerly such organisations 
had been formed almost exclusively in the north and in the Union 
of South Africa, now more and more of them arose in Tropical 
Africa, for example, the National Democratic Party of Nigeria, 
the Young Dahomey an Movement in French West Africa, and the 
Kikuyu Central Association in Kenya. Alongside organisations ope- 
rating in individual countries, there appeared broader political 
associations with influence in a group of countries. Specifically, 
the National Congress of British West Africa was founded in 1920 
by delegates of the Gold Coast (now Ghana), Nigeria, Sierra Le- 
one and the Gambia. 
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rl J eCal l that i in , the .P eriod of Africa’s colonial partition 

t e political, national and tribal disunity of the peoples made it 
ea^er for the imperialists to enslave the African countries. Hence 
the importance of the trend towards national, regional and conti- 
nental unity. An instance of this trend was the Pan-African move- 
ment uniting primarily intellectuals of Tropical African coun- 
tries and American Negroes. 

i^ nor Second World War, African nationalist parties 

and orgamsations did not, as a rule, call for national independ- 
ence, confining themselves to a struggle for partial reforms. Nor did 
the programme documents of the Pan-African movement urge sov- 
ereignty xor African countries. The first Pan-African Congress 
whic.i met in Paris in 1919 (at the same time as the Paris Peace 

X T?- aled *° th f ^°Y ernme nts of the metropolitan pow- 
ers to admit Africans to administering the colonies, put an end to 

rV tL r SlaVC 3nd l0rCed lab ° Ur ’ abo,ish cor P°ral punishment, 
etc. The Congress sponsors were leaders of the Negro movement in 

md nublY ^ r h ?? dcd i b T W,1Iiara Du Bois > outstanding scholar 
and public leader; they dedicated themselves to mobilising world 

opinion against racial discrimination both in the U.S.A. and 
in Afuca. fhc first Pan-Afncan Congress and the three following 
Congresses were rather Pan-Negro in tendency. Although Pan 
Afi icamsm had some features of racial limitedness, it played its part 

l! P r!?r hb 5 r ? tlon . m , ov ement in African countries and in 

consolidating the anti-imperialist forces on a continental scale. 

n f K 1Ca b aS rCst of tJ ? e w °rld, the period directly after 

die October Revolution was marked by mass revolutionary actions 
against imperialism. 1 he national-liberation struggle was especial- 
ly sharp in the north of Africa and in the Union of Soutl^Afri- 
ca-in countries more developed than those of Tropical Africa 
ibe Egyptian uprisings in 1919 and 1921 and the five-year armed 
struggle of the Rif Republic (Morocco) against the French and 

bafXf i W f G am f ° n i g the World ’ s biggest anti -coIonial 

,‘m^Ld f i ha s i ag f ., of the & ene ral crisis of capitalism. An 
unprecedented wave of strikes, swept the Union of South Africa, 
n 1920, more than / 0,000 African miners struck in the Witwaters- 
rand; a strike of European workers held there in 1922 swelled up 
into an armed uprising. ^ 

Tropical Africa had no such revolutionary actions, but here, 
to 0 ’. . e n deration struggle was on the upgrade. Anti-imperialist 
uprisings and unrest gripped Nigeria, Kenya, French West Afri- 
ca, the lielgian Congo and other countries. 

ca P italis “’ 5 re l?tive and partial stabilisation 
(1924-1929) after the years of revolutionary advance, there was 

se ]« 9 on f ej * ( 1921 ) was held in London, Brus- 

in New York. ’ * hird m London and Lisbon, and the fourth (1927) _ 
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almost no ebb of the revolutionary movement in Africa, in con- 
trast to the Western capitalist countries. It will be recalled that 
the stabilisation itself was in large measure achieved through more 
intensive exploitation of the colonies, including those in Africa. 
The oppressed peoples naturally resisted. In the very first year of 
relative stabilisation a mass strike movement swept Egypt and 
Tunisia. The Rif uprising in Morocco continued up to 1926, and 
separate pockets of armed resistance to the French and Spanish 
colonialists lasted into the early 1930’s. In Libya, the war of libe- 
ration against the Italian colonialists which began in 1911, con- 
tinued with brief interruptions until 1932. There were uprisings 
in Italian Somaliland, Chad, the Middle Congo, French Cameroun 
and Angola, and strikes in Sierra Leone, Mozambique and on Ma- 
dagascar, to mention only a few of the revolutionary events in 
Tropical Africa during capitalism’s relative stabilisation. 

The world economic crisis of 1929-1933 was another factor 
which spurred on the anti-colonial struggle in Africa. The efforts 
of foreign monopoly capital to solve the crisis- engendered problems 
by stepping up the plunder of colonial peoples (new land expro- 
priations, wider use of forced labour, an increase in taxes, reduc- 
tion of purchasing prices of export farm produce, wholesale dis- 
missals of workers, cuts in wages, etc.) sharply aggravated contra- 
dictions between the colonies and the metropolitan countries. 

In Africa the crisis years witnessed uprisings in Egypt, Angola, 
the Belgian Congo and elsewhere, big strikes of industrial and ag- 
ricultural workers, mass political demonstrations in towns, frequent- 
ly ending in clashes with the police and troops, and peasant un- 
rest and riots. In a number of countries African soldiers refused 
to follow orders to put down popular actions. 

Progressive sections of African society saw the 1929-1933 cri- 
sis as proof of the waning strength of the capitalist system. The 
influence of socialist ideas grew as news about the progress made 
by the socialist nations of the Soviet Union reached Africa de- 
spite barriers erected by the colonialists. 

The ties between the African and other national-liberation 
movements and the revolutionary working-class movement in the 
capitalist countries grew stronger during the crisis period. These 
two streams of the worldwide struggle against imperialism became 
more closely intertwined than ever. 

The economic upheavals in 1929-1933 intensified inter-impe- 
rialist contradictions by sharpening the struggle for markets, sour- 
ces of cheap raw materials and spheres of investment. The threat 
of a Second World War, emanating chiefly from the fascist pow- 
ers, hung over the world. Redivision of the African colonies held 
an important place in the aggressive schemes of German and 
Italian fascism. 

Ethiopia’s heroic resistance to the aggression of fascist Italy 
was one of the most striking pages of African history in the in- 
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terwar period. The Italian invasion of Ethiopia aroused wrath and 
indignation in the other African countries. Millions of Africans 
identified Ethiopia’s struggle for independence with the struggle 
against colonialism in general, with a fight to free the entire con- 
tinent. The upswing in the anti-imperialist movement, in the ac- 
tivity of international and national African organisations which 
headed the mass campaign of protest against Italian aggression 
and for aid to the Ethiopian people, was a sign of growing 
solidarity among Africa’s peoples in the arduous battles against 
colonialism. 

The international events associated with the I talo -Ethiopian 
war of 1935-1936 showed the African peoples once again that the 
Soviet Union was the only great power which consistently upheld 
their interests. While France, Britain and the United States actual- 
ly encouraged Italian fascist aggression by their “non-interven- 
tion” policy, the Soviet Union energetically sought to curb the 
aggressor and effectively help the freedom-loving Ethiopian peo- 
ple. 

Through persistent battles for freedom the African peoples 



wrested some concessions from the imperialists in the interwar 
period. In 1922, the Egyptian people achieved abolition of the 
British protectorate and restoration of formal independence, al- 
though actually the country remained in the colonial grip. In a 
number of colonies, Africans were admitted to representative bo- 
dies which were set up under the governors and had advisory fun- 
ctions, and also to municipal councils. These minor concessions sig- 
nified cracks in the colonial administration system, which subse- 
quently were widened and deepened. 

In the first stage in the general crisis of capitalism the African 
peoples did not, however, score decisive successes in their struggle 
for independence: the slogan of freedom for all African peoples 
and abolition of the colonial regime throughout the continent was 
not yet wide spread. The victory of the anti-imperialist revolution 
still lay ahead. On the whole, the interwar period can be called 
a prologue to that revolution. 

* * * 

The Second World War (1939-1945) further deepened the gen- 
eral crisis of capitalism and stimulated the growth of the anti- 
imperialist forces in the colonies and dependencies, the African 
countries included. 

Although the war years brought about important changes in 
Africa’s economy, bourgeois economists who assert that Africa un- 
derwent a tempestuous economic advance and rapid industrial 
growth are mistaken. The extraction of diamonds, uranium, tin 
and zinc ores, cobalt, antimony, graphite, asbestos and coal notice- 
ably increased. On the other hand, the mining of phosphorites, 
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gold, iron, manganese and chromium ores declined. The cut in im- 
ports and the consequent shortage of consumer goods spurred on 
a certain expansion of manufacturing — the food-processing tex- 
tile, leather and woodworking industries. Roads, bridges, airfields 
and warehouses were built quite intensively throughout the conti- 
nent, especially in areas of hostilities; sea and river ports were en- 
larged. 

. T he Western powers in the anti-Hitler coalition drew exten- 
sively on African strategic raw-material resources. They shipped 
out large quantities of grain and meat, disregarding the needs of 
the local population. Italy and Germany (in the French colonies 
which fell under their control) acted in the same way in the earlv 
years of the war. 

Exploitation of the African peoples by foreign monopoly capi- 
tal, specifically through non-equivalent exchange, was stepped up. 

gncultuial produce was bought up from the peasants at very low 
prices. Thus, British monopolies paid £10 for a ton of cacao beans 
in the Gold Coast colony as compared to £50 before the war Yet 
British goods were sold from 100 to 150 per cent higher than be- 
fore the war. 

The incomes of peasants and real wages of factory and office 
workers dropped disastrously. The use of forced labour was ex- 
tended; the population in vast areas of the continent suffered from 
starvation and epidemics. 

Roughly one million Africans were mobilised into the army and 
about two million served the troops. Thousands of guerrillas in 
Ethiopia, Somaliland and North African countries selflessly fought 
against the fascist aggressors. African soldiers fought in the ranks 
of the Allied armies in Africa, Western Europe, the Middle East 
Burma and Malaya. 

The success of the Anglo-American forces in Africa was large- 
ly determined by the staunch resistance the Soviet Union offered 
to the fascist aggression. 

“I recall the war months”, wrote Gabriel d’Arboussier, Senega- 
lese political figure, “when the radio carried to the most distant 
corner of our forests and deserts reports about the victories of the 
Soviet Army thousands of kilometres away from our poor villages, 
victories which everyone instinctively acclaimed as victories of 
their own arms.” 

The war left a deep imprint on the minds of Africans, both 
those who directly took part in it and those who worked in the 
fields, mines and factories. Africa’s tangible contribution to the 
victory over fascism thus helped it to become aware of its own 
strength. Also, the war laid bare the deep contradictions in the 
imperialist camp and, what is particularly important, demonstrat- 
ed the strength of socialism, the strength of the Soviet Union 
which played the decisive part in defeating the fascist bloc. The 



war convinced the African peoples of the might of the socialist 
state, their true friend and an implacable enemy of colonialism. 

Millions of Africans regarded the liberation of the fascist- 
enslaved countries and peoples as a prologue to their own libera- 
tion. The collapse of the nazi racialist ideas signified for Africa’a 
freedom fighters the collapse of racialism in general and the ideo- 
logy of colonialism based upon it. Africa yearned for change and 
imperatively demanded it. 

A new advance of the liberation movement began in wartime. 
In the postwar period the entire continent became the field of a 
bitter battle against colonialism, a battle that developed in a new 
historical situation, marked by a radical change in the world bal- 
ance of forces. 

The second stage of capitalism’s general crisis started during 
the Second World War and the socialist revolutions in a number 
of European and Asian countries. The capitalist system sustained 
irreparable losses, the world socialist system was formed and the 
irreversible disintegration of the colonial system began. 

Time was working against colonialism. But the colonial powers 
lent a deaf ear to African demands. True, the Atlantic Charter, 
made public by the leaders of Britain and the United States in 
August 1941, spoke about respect for the right of nations freely to 
choose their form of government. But actually the matter was lim- 
ited to widely publicised promises by the metropolitan countries 
to carry out constitutional reforms after the war, to set up local 
self-government bodies, and so on and so forth. All these declara- 
tions, designed to persuade the Africans to work for victory, did 
not prevent the imperialist powers from preserving the colonial 
regimes after the war. Moreover, they tried to convert the United 
Nations, founded in 1945, into an instrument for bolstering up co- 
lonialism. With the support of an obedient majority they kept their 
grip even on the mandate territories, this time with the help of the 
trusteeship system. The latter, contrary to the U.N. Charter, was 
converted by the “trustees” into a variety of colonialism. The rul- 
ing circles of the Union of South Africa refused to include South 
West Africa (a former mandate territory) in the trusteeship system 
and actually annexed that country. 

Having lost their positions in Eastern Europe and a large part 
of Asia, the imperialists were anxious to entrench themselves in 
Africa, regarding it as their last colonial reserve. In postwar years 
the flow of foreign investments to Africa increased, speeding de- 
velopment of the extractive industry, some branches of agricul- 
ture, the power industry and transport facilities. 8 In the mid-1950’s 

8 Between 1870 and 1936, Britain invested about £1,000 million in her 
African colonies, while investments in the first ten years after the Second 
World War amounted to £650 million. French private investments in Afri- 
can countries doubled between 1947 and 1958, from 2,000 million to 4,000 mil- 
lion old francs. 
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Africa held a prominent place in the economy of the capitalist 
world. It supplied 98 per cent of the diamonds, 80 per cent of 
the cobalt, 56 per cent of the gold, 38 per cent of the chromium, 

36 per cent of the manganese and 27 per cent of the copper pro- 
duced in the capitalist world. Agricultural output in 1955 was 
about 50 per cent higher than the annual average for 1934-1938. 

The total value of African exports increased from $ 1000 million 
on the eve of the war (1938) to $ 5,440 million in 1955. 

As hitherto, all the wealth created by the African people was 
extracted by European and American countries. The bigger their 
investments in Africa, the greater the superprofits the foreign 
monopolies raked in. In the mid- 1950’s, British investments in 
South Africa, estimated at £ 860 million, yielded a stable profit of 
15 per cent, or about £130 million annually. Some companies of- 
ten registered much higher profits. For example, in the 1954/55 
financial year the profits of the Rhokana Co., which mined copper 
ore in Northern Rhodesia, amounted to 212 per cent of the in- ti 

vested capital. 

In postwar years, the U.S. monopolies, building up their in- 
visible colonial empire, launched a broad military-political and 
economic invasion of Africa. The old colonial powers found the 
United States a very strong and dangerous competitor. U.S. impe- 
rialism did not have its own colonies in Africa (although it held 
very strong positions in Liberia, nominally an independent coun- 
try), but this did not prevent it from undertaking the intensive 
exploitation of British, French, Belgian and other colonies. 

The United States left Britain, France and Belgium far be- 
hind in investment growth rates. In five years (1951-1955) direct 
U.S. investments in Africa increased more than 2.5 times, from 
$313 million to $ 793 million. The United States made particularly 
deep inroads into the economy of the Union of South Africa, 

Northern and Southern Rhodesia, the Belgian Congo and a num- 
ber of countries in the northern and western parts of the continent. 

The U.S. -controlled International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development became an important vehicle of American influence. 

Acting as the main bulwark of colonialism, Washington also 
became the military -political organiser in Africa for the impe- 
rialist powers. 

After the war, American armed forces remained in a number 
of African countries. New air and naval bases were built in addi- 
tion to the existing ones. The military command of NATO, head- 
ed by the United States, assigned Africa an important place in 
its strategic plans. Besides creating a threat to peace and interna- 
tional security, NATO activities in Africa were to no smaller deg- 
ree directed against the mounting national-liberation movement. 

The intensified imperialist expansion came up against vigorous 
resistance from the African peoples. Before the Second World 
War, national forces capable of heading the liberation struggle 
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were still weak, but after the war the situation changed. Capita- 
lism developed in Africa at a faster pace than before the war and 
the formation of new classes and social strata was accelerated. 
The influx of the rural population to the towns was sharply 
increased both by industrial development and the progressing ruin 
of the peasants. In the towns and adjacent industrial districts, anti- 
imperialist forces matured and accumulated,' political parties, trade 
union centres, and national and other organisations were set up. 

During the war and the first ten years after the war, the work- 
ing class grew noticeably and became better organised. According 
to estimates, in the mid- 1950’s Africa had more than 10 million 
wage workers. 

In Africa as a whole about 50 per cent of all persons in paid 
employment were engaged in agriculture, about 40 per cent in 
industry and transport, and 10 per cent in the civil service and 
trading establishments. 

The trade union movement spread to almost all the African 
countries after the Second World War. 

In some countries the trade unions took an active part in the 
political struggle (the Sudan, Ghana, Nigeria and others). They 
led strikes, worked to set up an anti-imperialist front and rallied 
die masses to fight for independence. The World Federation of 
Trade Unions played a big part in developing and strengthening 
the African trade union movement. 

The colonialists utilised every possible means to fight the re- 
volutionary trade union movement— police club law, restriction of 
trade union freedoms, and persecution of union leaders. They 
tried hard to confine the activity of the unions to demands for 
parti itl economic concessions. To this end the colonial authorities 
extensively drew on assistance from the leadership of reformist 
trade unions in the metropolitan countries, the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, the International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions, and others. 

In addition, the imperialists resorted to the services of the So- 
cialist International and Right-wing Socialist parties and groups. 
The Right-wing Socialists of Western countries and their follow- 
ers in some African countries sought to split the national-liber- 
ation movement and corrupt it with the ideology of compromise 
and reformism. 

The Communist Parties and Communist groups in African 
countries worked in difficult underground or' semi-underground 
conditions. Although not yet mass parties, they were the ones which 
most clearly formulated the aims and tasks of the people’s strug- 
gle. By putting forward programmes of national liberation and 
working to build a united anti-imperialist front the Communist 
Parties increased their influence in the unions and among broad 
sections of African working people. The ideas of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism became popular among many fighters for Africa’s freedom. 
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The conflict between the national bourgeoisie and the foreign 
monopolies grew sharper in the postwar years. Although national 
capital took a noticeably bigger part in Africa’s economic devel- 
opment, its opportunities were still limited mainly to agriculture, 
the crafts, small-scale enterprise and retail trade. The deepening 
of the contradictions between foreign monopoly capital and the 
national bourgeoisie compelled the latter to join more resolutely 
and boldly in the general liberation struggle. 

Africa s intellectuals began to play a bigger part. The pressure 
of national forces and the needs of the colonial economy led to 
an extension of the network of educational establishments and an 
increase in the number of Africans studying overseas. The de- 
mocratic wing of the African intelligentsia grew; it produced such 
outstanding liberation leaders as Patrice Lumumba, Felix Moumie 
and Ruben Um Niobe, who were killed by the colonialists or their 
agents, Jomo Kenyatta, Kwame Nkrumah and others. 

The demands for political independence and abolition of the 
shameful colonialist system were supported by the entire people. 
They were also accepted by the Pan-African movement. The Fifth 
Pan- African Congress, held in Manchester in October 1945, made 
a big step forward as compared with the prewar congresses. It was 
attended not only by individual leaders of the Negro movement 
from different continents, but also by delegates of parties, trade 
unions and national organisations of fighting Africa. The mass ba- 
sis of the Congress determined the revolutionary nature of its de- 
cisions. The Congress’ address to the colonial peoples stated that 
it recognised the people’s right to self-government; it confirmed 
the right of all colonial peoples to choose their own destinies. All 
colonies must be free of foreign control, both political and econo- 
mic. The colonial peoples must have the right to elect their own 
governments, unrestricted by any foreign power. 

The imperialist press described the Congress delegates as a 
handful of extremists, whose calls would strike no response among 
the backward population"’ of the colonies. In reality, however, the 
Congress decisions reflected the depth and sweep of the revolutio- 
nary liberation movement which gripped the African continent. 
They took into account the tremendous growth of anti-imperialist 
forces throughout the world, which created favourable conditions 
for the assault on colonialism. In the early postwar years, politi- 
cal parties and national organisations were set up in almost all 
African countries. Great influence in the respective countries was 
gamed by the Democratic Union of the Algerian Manifesto and 
the Movement for the Triumph of Democratic Freedoms, and, sub- 
sequently, by the National Liberation Front in Algeria: the Inde- 
pendence Party (Istiqlal) in Morocco, the Graduates’ General Con- 
gress and the National Unionist Party in the Eastern Sudan; the 
National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons and the affiliated 
Northern Elements’ Progressive Union in Nigeria; the United Con- 
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vention and then the Convention People’s Party in the Gold Coast; 
the Democratic Assembly of Africa and its numerous sections in 
French West and Equatorial Africa; the Union of the Camerou- 
nian Peoples, the Kenya African Union, the African National Con- 
gresses of Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and 
others. Many of them presented the governments of the metropo- 
litan countries with demands for state sovereignty, national par- 
liaments based on democratic constitutions and sovereign govern- 
& ments. 

Successes by progressive forces in organising a national anti- 
imperialist front were registered in Africa during this period. The 
organisation of such a front represented the greatest possible dan- 
ger to the colonialists, and they fought it ferociously. 

Immediate tasks of the national-liberation movement were for- 
mulated differently in various countries. Very often the struggle 
was directed against specific manifestations of colonial oppression: 
for example, against the alienation of land and for the return of 
the land expropriated by the colonialists, as was the case in 
Kenya; against racial discrimination and racialist laws in the 
Union of South Africa and other countries; against imperialist 
plans ot uniting the colonies in various federations, as was the 
case in Northern Rnodesia, Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia; for 
constitutional reforms in Nigeria, the Gold Coast and French West 
and Equatorial Africa: for the withdrawal of foreign troops in 
Egypt and the Sudan. But all these specific tasks were subordina- 
ted to one great common goal, of which the people were increa- 
singly aware — the abolition of colonialism. 

The forms of struggle also differed greatly from country to 
country, depending on the balance of political forces and the local 
conditions. In some countries the people rose up to armed struggle. 
In others they organised demonstrations and rallies, boycotted 
goods from the metropolitan countries and conducted disobedience 
campaigns against unjust laws. Strikes were held in the towns and 
* peasant riots flared up in the villages. 

The imperialists spared no efforts to stem the liberation move- 
ment. They banned progressive organisations, the Communist Par- 
ties and. trade unions. Repressions were applied on a wide scale. 
Imperialist armies waged brutal colonial wars against the peoples 
of Madagascar, Kenya, Cameroun and Algeria. 

At the same time the imperialists, seeking to extend their so- 
v cial mainstay in African countries, began to admit part of the Af- 
rican bourgeoisie to spheres of enterprise from which it had been 
barred, and even to foreign companies. More Africans were inclu- 
ded in colonial administration bodies. The most dependable of 
them, ready to collaborate with the colonialists, received high posts 
and correspondingly high salaries. Thus a new African elite, clo- 
sely linked with foreign capital, was created. 
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Popular pressure compelled the imperialist powers to make 
more and weightier concessions, but their propaganda machine pic- 
tured the concessions as voluntary measures and assiduously circu- 
lated a myth that the metropolitan countries had a “disinterested 
desire” to promote the progress of the colonial peoples. Actually, 
however, the constitutional reforms were an attempt to stem the 
tide of the anti-imperialist struggle and to postpone the hour of 
colonialism’s doom. The colonialists did everything to place in pow- 
er the most reactionary forces, to prepare the ground so as to be 
able to keep the African countries in economic and political bon- 
dage in future, after they had won freedom. Some of the forms 
and methods of neo- colonialism were elaborated in those years. 

But the situation shaping in Africa was such that nothing could 
halt the inevitable break-up of the colonial regimes. The second 
stage in the general crisis of capitalism went down in the history 
of Africa as the beginning of the assault on colonialism, the period 
of paving the way to winning independence. 



The mid- 1950’s were a landmark in the contemporary history 
of Africa, a period when the colonial system collapsed and new 
sovereign states arose and developed. 

The national-liberation revolution swept country after coun- 
try. Of great importance for the entire continent was the Egyp- 
tian revolution of 1952, consolidated in 1956 by nationalisation of 
the Suez Canal and the rebuff given to Anglo-Franco-Israeli ag- 
gression. British rule also collapsed in the Eastern Sudan — the 
Republic of the Sudan was formed on January 1, 1956. 

The great upswing of the liberation movement in Morocco and 
Tunisia led to the proclamation of independence in both countries 
in 1956. 

The major victories of the peoples in North and North East 
Africa were reinforced by the offensive of national forces in the 
countries of Tropical Africa. Their liberation began with the pro- 
clamation of the independence of Ghana, a state which arose in 
1957 on the territory of two British colonies, the Gold Coast and 
Togoland. In 1958, Guinea became the first French colony in 
Tropical Africa to win independence. 

The year 1960 is remembered as Africa Year, when 17 coun- 
tries gained independence — all the colonies of French West Africa 
and French Equatorial Africa, Madagascar, the Belgian Congo, 
the French trust territories of Togo and Cameroun, and Nigeria. 
British Somaliland and Somalia under the trusteeship of Italy re- 
united into a sovereign republic. 

Sierra Leone and Tanganyika ceased to be British colonies in 
1961. The new states of Rwanda, Burundi and Uganda appeared 
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in 1962. Algeria won victory after a cruel war which lasted almost 
eight years and claimed a toll of more than one million lives. In 
December 1963, the colonial regime in Kenya and on Zanzibar was 
abolished, and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, whip- 
ped together at such great effort by British imperialism early in 
the 1950’s, disintegrated. In 1964, Nyasaland proclaimed itself the 
Republic of Malawi, and Northern Rhodesia became the state of 
Zambia; Tanganyika and Zanzibar united as Tanzania. In 1965, 
the Gambia became independent, and at the end of 1966 two of 
the three British protectorates in southern Africa, Bechuanaland 
and Basutoland, gained independence. They are named Botswana 
and Lesotho respectively. Mauritius Is. gained independence early 
in 1968. 

As late as 1955, only five states stood out on the map of Afri- 
ca amidst the boundless colonial territories. These were Egypt, 
Liberia, Ethiopia, Libya (proclaimed independent in 1951 in accor- 
dance with a U.N. decision) and also the Union of South Africa, 
where the Africans were in a worse position than in many colo- 
nies. Since then the number of sovereign African states has grown 
almost eight-fold. In mid- 1968 there were 40 of them. 

What lies behind the staggering changes on the Alrican con- 
tinent and throughout the colonial world? The imperialists offer 
their own explanation. Many official statements have been issued 
in the West, and hundreds of books and pamphlets published, all 
for the sole purpose of persuading the people that the imperialist 
countries presented independence to Africa on a silver platter. Ha- 
rold Macmillan, ex-Prime Minister of Britain, said: “For more than 
a century it has been our purpose to guide our dependent territo- 
ries towards freedom and independence.’ He reiterated these words 
from the rostrum of the United Nations. 

To what extent they correspond to reality is graphically de- 
monstrated by the Algerian villages razed to the ground by na- 
palm, the tens of thousands of Kenyans who were executed or con- 
fined to concentration camps, the corpses of Angolese done to death 
by Portuguese punitive detachments, the vast territory of the Con- 
go reduced to ruin. Even Nigeria, which, it is customarily held, 
marched to independence “along the classical road of constitutio- 
nal reforms”, witnessed the shooting down of miners in Enugu. 
Patrice Lumumba, national hero of the Congo and all Africa, 
stressed that “independence is never granted”: it can only be 
won. 

But to understand the achievements of the national-liberation 
movement, you have to take into account more than just the situa- 
tion in each particular African country. That most African coun- 
tries gained political independence by non-military methods is 
explained by the balance of world forces. It is indisputable that 
the decisive successes of the national-liberation revolution were 
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greatly facilitated by the increased strength of the socialist com- 
munity and the weakening of imperialism. 

The Soviet Union invariably comes to the aid of the national- 
liberation movement. Determined actions by the Soviet Union hel- 
ped the Egyptian people to defend their country from imperialist 
aggression in 19.56 and infused the fighters for Africa’s freedom 
with confidence. Socialist countries came to the aid of independent 
Guinea when the imperialists sought to strangle her in the noose 
of economic blockade and political isolation. The U.S.S.R. consistent- 
ly supported Tunisia in the critical days of the lighting against 
foreign troops concentrated in Bizerta. It sided with Zanzibar and 
other African countries when the colonialists tried to rob them 
of their newly-gained freedom. The Algerian, Egyptian and other 
peoples fought against imperialism with arms received from so- 
cialist countries, the Soviet Union above all. Gone forever are the 
days when Africa^ could put up only spears and assegais against 
the modern arms of the colonialists. 

Of great importance were the efforts by socialist countries in 
the United Nations and other international forums to secure the 
right of oppressed peoples to freedom and independent develop- 
ment. It was on the Soviet Union’s initiative that the United Na- 
tions adopted the historic decision on the abolition of colonialism, 
the Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples. 

Africa s liberation forces received effective help from the Com- 
munist Parties in the metropolitan countries and the international 
working-class and Communist movement as a whole. The Com- 
munist Parties of France, Great Britain, Belgium, Portugal, Spain 
and Italy firmly opposed colonialism. This took great courage 
amidst chauvinist drives which gripped a considerable part of the 
population, as in France during the Algerian war and in Belgium 
during the events connected with the proclamation of Congolese 
independence. I he 1957 and 1960 meetings of representatives of 
the Communist and Workers’ Parties strengthened the alliance be- 
tween world socialism and the national-liberation revolution. 

The successes scored by the Asian peoples weakened imperia- 
lism and thereby contributed to the advance of the anti-imperia- 
list movement in Africa. The call for Afro-Asian solidarity in the 
struggle against colonialism, proclaimed by the Bandung Afro- 
Asian Conference in April 1955, greatly inspired Africans. 

On the threshold of the 1960 s the role of the African countries 
in the Afro-Asian solidarity movement rose stceplv. While 
Africans were forced to make their way to the Bandung Confe- 
rence secretly, hiding from the colonial authorities, the subsequent 
Afro-Asian solidarity conferences were held on African soil— in 
Cairo (December 1957-January 195S) and in Conakry (April 1960). 
These conferences set up the Afro-Asian Solidarity Organisation. 

For a correct understanding of events in each particular Afri- 



can country it is necessary to bear in mind the situation in other 
areas of the continent, whose peoples wage a struggle against a 
common enemy, imperialism, frequently against one and the same 
metropolitan country. Victory in one country inevitably affects the 
destiny of others. Much credit for the fact that many French co- 
lonies gained independence without firing a single shot goes to 
heroic Algeria. Bogged down in the Algerian war, the French im- 
perialists did not risk the prospect of righting two or three more 
such wars in other African countries. 

As the national-liberation revolution developed, the African 
peoples increasingly realised the community of the tasks facing 
them and the need to unite forces on the scale of the entire con- 
tinent. Since 1958 African countries have been holding conferen- 
ces to solve their common problems. This is an indicator of the 
tremendous growth of the liberation forces. 

The first conference of independent African states was con- 
vened on the initiative of the Ghanaian Government in Accra on 
April 15-22, 1958. It was attended by delegates from the eight 
independent slates (except the Union of South Africa) existing at 
that time. The main subject was the struggle against imperialism 
and colonialism on the African continent. This was reflected in the 
conference decisions on economic and social questions, internatio- 
nal peace and security, the situation in Algeria and other issues. 
The opening date of the conference, April 15, has been observed 
since then as Africa Freedom Day. 

The second conference of independent Afriectn states (Addis 
Ababa, June 14-24, 1960) was attended by Ghana, Guinea, Came- 
roun. Liberia, Libya, Morocco, the United Arab Republic, Tunisia 
and Ethiopia. Delegates from a number of colonies were present, 
including those on the eve of gaining independence: the Congo, 
Nigeria and Somaliland. The conference adopted decisions aimed 
at further developing the national-liberation movement. 

The All -African People’s Conferences have become a wide fo- 
rum of African opinion. The first was held in Accra in December 
1958, the second in Tunis in January 1960, and the third in Cairo 
in March 1961. Standing elected agencies have been functioning 
in the intervals between the conferences. 

In the course of these conferences the idea of unity was ex- 
pounded and given more definite shape. The range of questions 
examined was broadened. The second All-African People’s Con- 
ference devoted more attention than the first to such problems as 
the role of the working class in the struggle for the complete libe- 
ration of Africa, the policy of positive neutrality and the struggle 
for peace. The first conference concentrated on the problem of 
political liberation: the second, on the attainment of economic in- 
dependence; the third was devoted to the struggle against neo- 
colonialism, by that time the greatest threat to Africa. 

The striving for more vigorous methods of struggle became 



stronger with each successive conference. While at the first con- 
ference many delegates insisted on non-violence, on passive resis- 
tance as the only acceptable tactics, the second conference recom- 
mended the formation of a volunteer corps to aid Algeria and the 
fighting peoples of other countries, and the third called for setting 
up an African supreme command. 

The demands put forward at the conferences became more res- 
olute and militant. 

By 19b/, the first stage of the national-liberation revolution 
had ended everywhere with the exception of the southern part of 
the continent (speaking of big countries); direct colonial rule still 
exists in Angola, Mozambique and South West Africa. The Repub- 
lic of South Africa, the main bastion of colonialism on the con- 
tinent, is helping the metropolitan countries to preserve the colo- 
nial order in this area. After the break-up of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland and the establishment of Malawi and 
Zambia, the government of the British colony of Southern Rhode- 
sia, representing the white settlers, made a unilateral declaration 
of independence in 1965, contrary to the will of the African majo- 
rity of the population. Ihe Rhodesian Government is out to set up 
a regime similar to South Africa’s. 

North of the Equator, the colonial status has been preserved 
only in small countries like French Somaliland, Portuguese Guinea, 
the Spanish Sahara, Ifni and Gape Verde Is. Franco’s troops con- 
tinue to occupy the Moroccan ports of Ceuta and Melilla. 

On the whole, the colonial system in Africa has collapsed, and 
its complete abolition is not far distant. In itself, however, this 
does not yet spell the end of colonialism. Political independence 
has not led to immediate transformation of the continent’s econo- 
my. The proclamation of independence did not cut the innumera- 
iT ‘fconomic threads in which the foreign monopolies enmeshed 
the African countries during the years of colonial rule. The econo- 
mic backwardness of the newly-free countries, the agrarian and 
raw-material nature of their economy, dependence on the world 
capitalist market formed in the course of many decades — all this 
is utilised by imperialism to continue the colonial pillage of peo- 
ples that have won political independence. 

The imperialists are naturally modifying the forms and meth- 
ods of their domination and adapting them to the new situation. 
Ihe classical coloniser, wearing a helmet and carrying a lash in 
his hand, is disappearing. The old methods are being replaced by 
the new, more flexible and camouflaged but no less pernicious meth- 
ods of neo-colonialism. 

U.S. imperialism, main bulwark of present-day colonialism, the 
old colonial powers, which are doing everything to preserve their 
positions, and also West Germany and the other capitalist countries 
who have swarmed to Africa after the war, are all applying these 
methods. 
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Neo-colonialism has built up an extensive arsenal that includes 
economic enslavement (particularly under the guise of aid, loans 
and. trade); consolidation of political influence by installing puppet 
regimes; the cultivation of a middle class as a new social mainstay; 
the imposition of fettering “defence” agreements and the preserva- 
tion of foreign troops and military bases on the territory of young 
states; ideological expansion, spearheaded by anti-communism, with 
the object of keeping the African countries within the capitalist sys- 
tem; the fomenting of discord between countries, peoples and tribes; 
collective colonialism, which assumes economic forms or is effected 
through military-political intervention, going as far as the use of 
United Nations forces and staff, as in the Congo. 

Neo-colonialism tries to take advantage of the artificial nature of 
many frontiers that were drawn in the period of Africa’s division 
and were received by the present African states as a legacy from 
colonialism. By fomenting disputes and reciprocal territorial claims, 
the imperialists seek to weaken present-day Africa. 

With the help of these and various other methods, the imperia- 
list powers are trying to reduce the independence of African coun- 
tries to a mere formality, to subordinate them and draw them into 
their military alliances. 

Neo-colonialism seeks to drive a wedge between liberated Africa 
and the socialist community and the international working-class 
movement, to capitalise on splitting activity of all kinds. Any geo- 
political and racialist slogan, any counterposing of the “coloured” 
people to the white man, bring grist to the mill of neo-colonialism 
and the internal reactionary forces in African countries. 

The African peoples face the task of final emancipation from 
colonialism, both in its old and new forms. 

After most African countries had achieved political independ- 
ence, the national-liberation revolution entered a new stage. The 
tasks in this stage include economic independence, consolidation of 
sovereignty, social reconstruction, improvement of the living standard 
and the advancement of culture. 

Titanic efforts are required to do away with the age-old back- 
wardness and poverty. Africa’s finest minds are exploring the most 
effective ways and means. 

The choice of the future road — capitalist or non-capitalist devel- 
opment — is the key issue in present-day Africa. 

The revolutionary democratic forces in the African countries 
realise that the capitalist road brings suffering to the people. Under 
the influence of the successes registered by the world socialist sys- 
tem, socialist ideals have gained tremendous popularity among the 
peoples of Africa. This is the reason why African statesmen who 
favour the “Western” road of deyelopment and are actually im- 
planting capitalism do not venture to proclaim an openly capitalis- 
tic programme. 

Some of Africa’s political leaders who father theories of “Afri- 
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can Socialism” are sincerely exploring- methods and forms of tran- 
sition to the non-capitalist road; others have no desire whatsoever 
for fundamental social changes but are merely playing up to the 
sentiments of the people. 

As a matter of fact, there is no single theory of “African Socia- 
lism”, a term that includes various views and trends. The working 
masses, however, incorporate into it the idea of abolishing all ex- 
ploitation of man by man. In the course of revolutionary struggle 
and under the influence of Marxist-Lcninist ideas, the Left wing of 
“African Socialism” is undergoing an evolution. 

African revolutionary democrats are discarding the term “Afri- 
can Socialism”. President Sekou Toure of Guinea as early as 1962 
stated at the 6th Congress of the Democratic Party: “Much is spoken 
in Africa about African Socialism, as though there exist Chinese 
Socialism, American Socialism, Yugoslav Socialism, Bulgarian 
Socialism, and so on. If we follow this path farther, we will begin 
to speak of the Nigerian and Togolese way to socialism, of Senega- 
lese chemisty or Moroccan mathematics.” It is highly indicative that 
programme documents of parties like the Mali Sudanese Union and 
the National Revolutionary Movement (the Congo, Brazzaville) des- 
cribe their theoretical principles as scientific socialism. 

The rise of a group of states, among them Algeria, Mali, the 
United Arab Republic, Guinea, the Congo (Brazzaville) and Tanza- 
nia, that want to adhere to a socialist orientation is an important 
feature of the present-day African scene. Their activity in the strug- 
gle against colonialism and neo-colonialism, the creation of a state 
sector, the development of the economy and culture and the build- 
ing of a new life are exerting a tangible influence on the other 
countries of the continent. 

The revolutionary democratic parties and organisations express 
the interests of the peasants, the urban poor and democratic-minded 
intellectuals. Their policy of carrying the national-liberation revo- 
lution farther enjoys full support from the working class, the Left 
wing of the revolutionary democratic camp. Growth of the people’s 
revolutionary consciousness and social role is an indispensable con- 
dition for progressive reforms. 

The working class is marching in the front ranks of the fighters 
for national and social progress, although it is as yet insufficiently 
mature, if we speak of the African continent as a whole, to become 
the leading force in social development. In most African countries 
the working class is still numerically small. But ever since the win- 
ning of independence, it has been growing faster, owing to indus- 
trialisation measures in a number of countries. This particularly 
applies to regular industrial workers, the share of whom among the 
proletariat as a whole is increasing. In the African countries which 
have won independence, the working class is undergoing an accele- 
rated ideological and political schooling and is swiftly throwing off 
the influence of bourgeois and patriarchal -peasant ideology. 



Political independence notwithstanding, the working-class move- 
ment is running up against great difficulties in many African states. 
Communist Parties are persecuted in a number of countries, and 
in some states progressive trade unions are banned; for example, 
unions affiliated with the General Federation of Workers of Black 
Africa were disbanded in the countries of the Afro-Malagasy 
Union. 

The influence of Communist parties in Africa, however, has ac- 
tually risen. The Communist Party of the Sudan, founded in 1946, 
consolidated its positions despite the hardships of the period of Gen- 
eral Ab'boud’s military dictatorship and the 1965 anti-communist act. 
The Communist Party of Lesotho was organised in 1961. The sec- 
tion of the French Communist Party which functioned on Re- 
union Island became an independent Communist Party in 1959. 
The African Independence Party in Senegal (founded in 1957) 
and the Nigerian Socialist Workers and Farmers Party (1963) 
have proclaimed Marxism-Leninism their theoretical basis. Com- 
munist groups and Marxist circles have been formed in a number 
of other countries. 

Alongside efforts for working-class unity on a national scale, a 
striving for unity of the trade union movement on a continental 
scale has been manifested .in some countries. On the initiative of 
unions in Ghana, Guinea and Mali, the first All-African Trade 
Union Congress was held in Casablanca in May 1961. The Congress, 
at which 45 trade union centres of 38 countries were represented, 
set up the All- African Trade Union Federation. Despite the splitting 
activity of representatives of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, the Congress proclaimed that the new Federation, 
founded on the principles of proletarian solidarity and international- 
ism, should strengthen the alliance of the working class with the 
peasantry and fight against colonialism and the local reactionary 
forces. 

Another trade union centre was organised at a conference in 
Dakar (Senegal) in January 1962. It was attended by delegates 
from 21 African organisations affiliated with the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, 12 affiliated with the Internatio- 
nal Federation of Christian Trade Unions and only 8 independent 
trade unions. Trade union organisations of 28 countries (members 
of the Afro-Malagasy Union and others) were represented. The 
Dakar conference organised the Confederation of African Trade 
Unions. The conference resolutions mentioned neither the foreign 
monopolies, the chief class enemy of Africa’s proletariat, nor pro- 
letarian internationalism. The leaders of the International Confede- 
ration of Free Trade Unions and the International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions sought to split the incipient trade union 
unity, but did not succeed in fully converting the new organisation 
into their meek tool. The Dakar conference called for an end to 
the production of nuclear weapons, for a policy of non-alignment 
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to military blocs, sanctions against the racialist government of the 
Republic of South Africa, and so on. 

The formation of two trade union federations did not put an 
end to efforts for working-class unity. 

On the initiative of the All-African Trade Union Federation, 
representatives of the two trade union centres met in Dakar in mid- 
1963 and reached understanding to convene a constituent congress 
to set up an all-African centre. Subsequently, leaders of the Con- 
federation of African Trade Unions disavowed the understanding 
and the congress was not held. But trade union unity, as part of the 
general problem of working-class unity, has not lost its significance. 
On the contrary, the socio-political role of the working masses in 
Africa depends on the solution of this problem. 

Like the working class, the African peasantry cannot and does 
not want to confine itself to the first stage of the national revolu- 
tion. In most African countries the peasants, as before, are oppres- 
sed by foreign monopolies and local exploiters (feudal and semi- 
feudal elements, trading and money-lending bourgeoisie). The bulk 
of the peasantry is interested in deepening the anti-imperialist re- 
volution, in carrying through an anti-feudal revolution in countries 
where feudal relations exist, is interested in land reforms and the 
advance of agriculture. The specific socio-economic conditions in 
countries where private ownership of land is non-existent (or almost 
non-existent) facilitate the drawing together of the African peasan- 
try with the working class in the struggle for the non-capitalist 
road of development, the road to socialism, the only one to a radi- 
cal solution of the agrarian question in the interests of the masses. 
The strong traditions of collective land-ownership, collective work 
and mutual assistance are a factor promoting the organisation of 
rural cooperatives in many young African countries. 

Africa’s peasantry is not homogeneous. Even in countries of 
Tropical Africa, not to speak of the relatively more developed Arab 
states, property and social stratification in the rural areas is quite 
advanced. Moreover, the peasant masses are as yet very backward, 
with a low level of political consciousness. No wonder a conside- 
rable part of the peasantry in many countries continues to follow 
political parties expressing feudal and bourgeois interests. 

Although consolidation of the forces of the working people is 
complicated by all this, it is an imperative task. As social contra- 
dictions grow sharper in African countries, the workers, peasants, 
working intellectuals and the semi-proletarian masses will undoubt- 
edly rally ever closer in one anti-imperialist alliance. 

The present stage of the national-liberation movement is mark- 
ed by the withdrawal from it of some social forces which formerly 
were part of the anti-colonial front or were associated with it. This 
applies not only to groups of the feudal or semi-feudal aristocracy 
(in general numerically small) which, unlike the bulk of their class, 
participated in the struggle for political independence, but also to 



some circles of the bourgeoisie. For the big businessmen connected 
with foreign monopolies and also for the bureaucratic bourgeoisie 
(swiftly growing in many African countries) the national revolu- 
tion ended with the proclamation of sovereignty. The contradictions 
between these circles and imperialism are by no means resolved, of 
course. But possessing political power (or seeking to capture it), they 
hope to reinforce their positions through a deal with foreign capital 
and are trying to keep their countries in the orbit of the capitalist 
world. Such a policy signifies a switch-over of part of the African 
bourgeoisie to the reactionary path and to collaboration with impe- 
rialism. 

At present, when the revolutionary movement in African coun- 
tries pursues aims not only of national but also social emancipation, 
a clash between the interests of the working people and those of the 
bourgeoisie is inevitable. At the same time a considerable section of 
the national bourgeoisie (and bourgeois elements in countries where 
the bourgeoisie has not yet crystallised as a class), despite its intrin- 
sic vacillation and inclination to reach a compromise with reactio- 
nary forces, has not lost its progressive role. “In modem conditions, 
the national bourgeoisie in those colonial, one-time colonial and 
dependent countries where it is not connected with the imperialist 
circles, is objectively interested in accomplishing the basic tasks of 
an anti-imperialist and anti-feudal revolution. Its progressive role 
and its ability to participate in the solution of pressing national 
problems are, therefore, not yet spent.” 9 

Thus, in the new stage of the national-liberation revolution in 
African countries there are prospects and possibilities for a broad 
anti-imperialist front capable of ensuring the transition of the new- 
ly-free countries to the non-capitalist path of development. Favou- 
rable domestic and international conditions are now appearing in 
a number of African countries for the establishment of a national 
democratic state, relying on a united anti-imperialist front, “a state 
which consistently upholds its political and economic independence, 
fights against imperialism and its military blocs, against military 
bases on its territory; a state which fights against the new forms of 
colonialism and the penetration of imperialist capital; a state which 
rejects dictatorial and despotic methods of government; a state in 
which the people are ensured broad democratic rights and freedoms 
(freedom of speech, press, assembly, demonstrations, establishment 
of political parties and social organisations), the opportunity to work 
for the enactment of an agrarian reform and other democratic and 
social changes, and for participation in shaping government po- 
licy.” 10 



9 The Road to Communism, Moscow, 19G2, p. 493. 

10 Statement of the Meeting of Representatives of the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties held in Moscow in November 1960 ( The Struggle for Peace, 
Democracy and Socialism, Moscow, 1961, p. 65). 
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The birth of many sovereign states in Africa, the transition of 
the national-liberation revolution to a new stage and the rise of 
many complex problems of independent development have made a 
united front of the progressive forces, not only on a national scale 
but on the scale of the entire continent, more important than ever 
before. 

The idea of unity has been supported by almost all African lea- 
ders, but not all of them see eye to eye on what it actually means. 
Significant differences in the approach to internal and international 
problems were reflected in the nature of the inter-state alliances 
formed in 1960 and 1961 — the Afro-Malagasy Union and the Casa- 
blanca Charter Organisation. 

The Afro-Malagasy Union was founded in 1960-1961 as a mil- 
itary-political and economic association of the following former 
French colonies: the Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, Gabon, Dahomey, 
die Republic of the Congo (Brazzaville), Mauritania, the Malagasy 
Republic, Niger, Senegal, Chad and the Central African Republic. 
Later, the former trust territories of Cameroun, Togo and Rwanda 
joined the Union. From the very beginning, the Afro-Malagasy 
Union revealed close links with the ruling circles of France. 

Algeria, Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Morocco and the United Arab 
Republic formed the Casablanca Charter Organisation. It was foun- 
ded after a conference in Casablanca, Morocco (January 3-7, 1961), 
which proclaimed a charter expounding a programme of action by 
African countries for political and economic independence. The 
conference participants declared in the Casablanca Charter their 
determination to achieve the freedom and unity of Africa, their de- 
sire to help other African countries in their struggle for independ- 
ence, and a firm resolve to carry the fight against colonialism and neo- 
colonialism to the end. 

The member countries of the Afro-Malagasy Union, together 
with Liberia, Ethiopia, Somali Republic, Nigeria and some other 
countries, convened conferences to discuss general African problems. 
The first conference was held in Monrovia, Liberia, in May 1961, 
and the second, in Lagos, Nigeria, in January 1962. 

Although the imperialist press claimed that Africa had been 
split by insurmountable contradictions into the “Casablanca” and 
“Monrovia” groups, the need for joint discussion and solution of 
common problems was felt in all African countries. 

A conference of the heads of state and government of 30 Afri- 
can countries met in Addis Ababa on May 23-25, 1963. A Moroccan 
observer was present and Togo subsequently acceded to the confe- 
rence decisions. 

The conference adopted the Charter of the Organisation of Afri- 
can Unity which established the Organisation 'of African Unity 
(O.A.U.). The aims of the Organisation are to promote unity and 
solidarity of African states, coordinate their activities and strength- 
en cooperation, defend their sovereignty, independence and terri- 



torial integrity, fight against all manifestations of colonialism and 
develop international cooperation. The conference participants un- 
dertook mutually to respect the sovereignty and territorial integrity 
of all African countries and to settle disputes by peaceful means. 
They declared their intent to refrain from joining any alliances and 
their unqualified adherence to the cause of liberating the African 
countries still in colonial bondage. 

An assembly of heads of state and government, meeting at least 
once a year, is the supreme body of the O.A.U. Its Council of Min- 
isters meets at least twice a year and is responsible to the Assem- 
bly. Special commissions were set up to handle: (a) economic and 
social matters; (b) education and culture; (c) health services; (d) de- 
fence; (e) scientific and technical problems. 

The Addis Ababa Conference voted to set up a fund to aid coun- 
tries still under colonial regime and to recruit volunteers to help in 
their liberation. It urged broader economic cooperation among Afri- 
can countries, including the establishment of a single market, and 
joint efforts to build a diversified economy, develop industry and 
construct power stations. 

The Organisation of African Unity has acted as mediator in re- 
solving political conflicts between Algeria and Morocco, the Somali 
Republic and Ethiopia, and in a number of other disputes between 
African countries. The O.A.U. pursues a policy of isolating the 
Republic of South Africa and Portugal. On the initiative of African 
states, the Security Council adopted several resolutions sharply con- 
demning the governments of Verwoerd, Smith and Salazar and call- 
ing for effective sanctions against their racialist policy in the south 
of Africa. 

Establishment of the Organisation of African Unity was a land- 
mark in strengthening cooperation of African states, although it did 
not signify the elimination of differences between them. Their joint 
efforts to solve urgent problems run counter to the imperialist plans 
for disuniting the African countries with the help of internal reac- 
tionary forces. 

Ihc activity of the O.A.U. further enhances Africa’s internatio- 
nal role, which has grown greatly as a result of the emergence of 
nearly 40 new states. 

In the interwar period and the first decade after the Second 
World War, the imperialist powers virtually barred the colonial 
peoples from world affairs. Africa’s participation in the League of 
Nations and in the United Nations up to the second half of the 
1950’s was insignificant. Imperialist countries spoke on its behalf 
from the rostrums of international congresses. 

Today the situation is entirely different. African states make up 
one-third, and together with Asian countries one-half, of the United 
Nations membership. No decision can be taken in the United Na- 
tions without the consent of the Afro-Asian states. Africa is more 
vocal at international conferences and gatherings of all kinds. 
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Naturally, not all African states pursue a fully independent pol- 
icy. The independence of many countries is circumscribed by politi- 
cal, economic and military relations with imperialist powers. How- 
ever, most of the sovereign African states refuse to join military 
blocs, they follow a neutralist line, condemn the arms race and fa- 
vour an easing of international tension. 

The peoples of Africa are vitally interested in countering the 
threat of another world war. Having won independence in a period 
of peaceful coexistence, they saw that the socialist community’s peace 
policy provides the most favourable conditions for the liberation 
movement. 

African countries need peace to develop the economy and 
overcome their backwardness. It was only natural that they 
should have welcomed and signed the 1963 Moscow Treaty on the 
partial ban of nuclear tests, and given a warm response to the So- 
viet Governments proposal for a treaty prohibiting the use of force 
in territorial disputes. 

The Soviet Union and the entire socialist community remain a 
reliable mainstay of Africa in the present stage of the national- 
liberation revolution. The very existence of the world socialist 
system creates favourable conditions for building a new life in the 
young developing states. The socialist community is a loyal friend 
of the African peoples in their work for national regeneration and 
social progress. The Communist Party of the Soviet Union proclaims 
in its Programme: “The C.P.S.U. regards it as its internationalist 
duty to assist the peoples who have set out to win and strengthen 
their national independence, all peoples who are fighting for the 
complete abolition of the colonial system.” This is expressed speci- 
fically in extensive economic, technical and cultural assistance. The 
Aswan High Dam, a symbol of fraternal cooperation between so- 
cialist countries and newly-free states, important industrial projects 
in the United Arab Republic, Ghana, Ethiopia, Algeria, the Somali 
Republic, Mali, Guinea and elsewhere, active cooperation in agri- 
cultural development and the training of personnel in diverse 
spheres, big loans on exceedingly easy terms — all that is part of 
the great assistance the U.S.S.R. and other socialist countries are 
rendering African peoples. 

This assistance differs fundamentally from the “aid” the imperial- 
ist powers utilise to pave the way for foreign capital and to strength- 
en capitalist production relations in African .countries. Socialist coun- 
tries sincerely .strive to help the African peoples get firmly on their 
feet, build a diversified economy and culture, and take the socialist 
orientation. 

Recognition of the Soviet Union’s role was revealed also 
in the wide response in African countries to the 50th anniversary of 
the October Revolution. 

By striking blows at imperialism, the African peoples, in their 
turn, are helping the socialist community and the working people 
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in capitalist countries. The national-liberation movement is one of 
the primary revolutionary forces of our time. 

A statement issued by the Central Committee of the South Afri- 
can Communist Party in December 1963 stressed: “The national 
liberation movements of countries which are fighting colonialism 
and neo-colonialism and the heritage of colonialism in Africa, Asia 
and Latin America are not alone in their struggle. They share com- 
mon aims and aspirations with the working people of the socialist 
countries and the developed capitalist countries. They have a com- 
mon enemy: international imperialism.” 

Alliance with the world’s revolutionary forces is indispensable 
for the further successes of new Africa. The young states, the coun- 
tries still in colonial bondage, the socialist countries and all progres- 
sive mankind benefit from consolidation of this alliance. Their 
cooperation is destined to play a history-making role in the struggle 
for peace on earth, for the triumph of socialism, for a better future. 
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Tn the mid- 1960’s the African revolution ran up against conside- 
rable difficulties. A wave of coups swept many countries, pointing 
to the instahilitv of the present situation and showing that the re- 
volution is proceeding unevenly, with an ebb and flow/ 

The unstable situation in young African states is a result of manv 
causes. Far from all of them have been studied and explained. 

The young states inherited a very backward economy. According 
to data of the IJ.N. Economic Commission for Africa, this conti- 
nent. accounting for TO per rent of the world’s population, contribu- 
ted only 2 per cent of world industrial output in 1960: per capita 
output was only 4 or 5 per cent of that in industrially developed 
countries. Such a gap naturally could not be spanned in a few 
years. 

In the long and hard work of building up an independent and 
viable national economy the young governments had to pursue an 
absolutely realistic policy. 

Building a new life in the young African countries actually pro- 
ved much more complicated than manv people in Africa and else- 
where had expected. The abolition of direct colonial rule was often 
regarded as abolition of imperialist domination as a whole, and the 
danger of neo -colonial ism was underestimated. 

At the time independence was proclaimed most African countries 
had very few people possessing sufficient knowledge and experience 
in economics, polities and social relations to organise and guide the 
highly intricate machinery of a modern state. As a result, some 
countries, instead of tackling urgent problems, were carried away 
by the building of prestige projects, of unprofitable enterprises anil 
i: onuments. 



A considerable bureaucratic stratum has arisen in some young 
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states and its maintenance swallows up the lion’s share of the na- » 
tional income. In such countries progressive forces point out that 
the bureaucratic clement opposes itself to the people, fosters hero- 
worship of the head of state and institutes anti -democratic order, 
that nepotism and corruption arc wide spread in its midst. 

Ethnic discord and tribalism seriously complicate the situation in 
many independent states. The young countries inherited state fron- 
tiers which seldom coincide with ethnic boundaries, a circumstance 
that intensities contradictions between peoples. As a result, the con- 
solidation of nations — a process which lias always and everywhere 
been painful and hard — has become especially acute in Africa. 

Retention of control over the economy by the former metropo- 
litan countries, the influence exerted by neo-colonialism in political 
affairs and ideology, tremendous objective difficulties, miscalcula- 
tions and mistakes that were largely inevitable in young states des- 
perately lacking skilled personnel led to a situation in which living 
standards did not, as a rule, improve. Moreover, the high birth rate 
brings a swift population growth which outstrips the expansion of 
production. 

Many weaknesses of the Organisation of African Unity were re- 
vealed in the mid-1 960’s. Despite the strongly-worded resolutions 
and calls for struggle against the racialist Smith regime in Rhode- 
sia, some African states have not taken effective measures towards 
its downfall. Some young states, specifically Malawi, have established 
close ties with the Republic of South Africa. Such developments 
once again showed how difficult it is to achieve real, unity of the 
African countries, how involved is the interplay of centrifugal and 
centripetal forces on this continent. 

But without the pooling of effort the solution of Africa’s econom- 
ic problems is greatly handicapped: two-thirds of the young coun- 
tries have a population of less than five million each. That is why 
all more or less realistic plans for combating backwardness and 
poverty and projects for building up a modern economy are associated 
with African cooperation and mutual assistance at least on a regional 
scale. An important step in this direction was the conclusion in 19G7 
of a treaty setting up an economic community of three East African 
countries— Tanzania, Kenya and Uganda. Real prerequisites have 
been created for such an agreement in West Africa. 

Socialist states, the Soviet Union above all, continue to support 
the. African countries in the period when they strive to strengthen 
their independence. This was graphically revealed by the actions 
of the U.S.S.R. and other socialist states after Israel’s attack on 
the United Arab Republic, Jordan and Syria in 1967. In theii 
statement of July 12, 1967, European socialist countries declared: 

"in this trying hour for Arab Eastern states, the socialist countries 
declare their full and undivided solidarity with their struggle, de- 
clare that they will assist them in repulsing aggression and defend- 
ing their national independence and territorial integrity.” 



Analysing the trends which came to light in African statea- 
in- the mid-1960 s, many observers are inclined to picture the fu- 
ture of this continent in sombre colours, even to speak of regress of 
the African revolution. One should bear in mind, however, that the 
road from bondage under direct colonial rule to genuine indepen- 
dence covers an entire era of history, in which tremendous difficul- 
ties, both external and internal, have to be surmounted. In future, 
too, most likely there will be recessions and retreats. But all this 
cannot overshadow the fact that most African countries have cros- 
sed a major divide in their history — they have discarded the colo- 
nial yoke and embarked on the path of independent development,' 
some of them have already effected deep-going socio-economic and 
political changes of a revolutionary nature. The big, unavoidable 
obstacles on the new, involved road Africa has to traverse should 
not detract from the significance of what has already been achieved 
by the peoples of this continent. 
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MOROCCO 




Morocco preserved her independence longer than other 
Maghreb countries. It was only before the First World War (in 
^ ia t M° roc co was proclaimed a French protectorate and di- 
vided between France and Spain. A strip of the coastline in the 
north, south-west Morocco and the Ifni region were ceded to Spain. 
1 he other territories ol Morocco comprised the French zone. It did 
n r t J, nc ^ L ! c ^ e Tangier, turned into an “international zone” (the status 
Oi Tangier was determined at 'the Paris conference of representa- 
tives of France, Britain and Spain in 1923). 

After the establishment of the protectorate, the sultan became 
only the nominal ruler of the country. Actually all power in the 
French zone passed to the French resident-general. In the Spanish 
zone, where the sultan was represented by a caliph, the Spanish 
high commissioner was the real ruler. 

The Moroccan people fought arms in hand against the invaders. 
By the beginning of the First World War the colonialists had es- 
tablished their rule only in the plains. Struggle for the capture of 
the mineral-rich mountain regions dragged out for many years and 
turned into a protracted colonial war. 

At the time of partition, Morocco was a feudal country with 
strong survivals of the primitive-communal system in the mountain- 
ous areas. The overwhelming majority of the population engaged 
m farming and stock-raising. Only 10-12 per cent of the population 
lived in towns, which were residences of the feudal elements and 
the centres of crafts and trade. 

In the Hat country, the main tracts of land belonged to the sul- 
tan s government (maghzen), to the secular feudal' elements and 
Muslim religious institutions (the lands of the latter were called 
haoous). r l he peasant communities and the nomad and semi-nomad 
tribes which used the government lands paid a land tax, which es- 
sentially coincided with ground rent. The lands of the feudal 
owners and also the habous lands were leased to the peasants on a 
sharecropping basis. 

in mountainous and mountain-steppe areas the land was owned 
by the communities (, djeniaa ), but the ordinary tribesmen were ex- 
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ploited by the feudalised tribal upper crust, which seized the com- 
munal lands and in a number of cases collected taxes (in kind or in 
money) from their fellow tribesmen. At times the taxes were paid 
to the heads of the Muslim religious brotherhoods — the mara- 
bouts. 

The lot of the working people sharply deteriorated after the 
establishment of colonial rule. By 1921, in the French zone alone 
the colonialists confiscated from the local population 900,000 hec- 
tares of the most fertile lands. The French monopolies, especially 
the Compagnie Generate du Maroc, associated with the powerful 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, captured key positions in the 
country’s economy. They owned large estates, livestock farms, tim- 
ber workings, mines, fisheries, railways, ports and power stations. 

Moroccan industrial and agricultural workers were brutally ex- 
ploited. For equal work they received much less than Europeans. 
In the mining industry, for example, wages of Moroccans were 
from 16 to 25 per cent those of the Europeans. 

In addition to exploiting Moroccans on their own estates, the 



European settlers, like the local feudal landlords, leased out land. 
Khammasat sharecropping was the most widespread form of lease, 
with the landowner also giving the tenant draught cattle and seed; 
for this he received four-fifths of the crop. One poor crop was 
enough for the tenant to fall into bondage, from which he could 
never extricate himself. But even the peasants who preserved small 
plots of their own had to rent land, to work, as farm labourers or 
seek seasonal work in the town in order to feed their families and 
pay taxes. 

Nor was the lot of the people any easier in the Spanish zone. 
Here, too, vast tracts of land were seized by the colonialists (a spe- 
cial company was formed for this purpose in 1916). Here, too, the 
monopolies held dominating positions and exploited the Moroccan 
population as cruelly as the French monopolies did. 

The Rif Republic. The conquerors did not succeed in breaking 
the resistance of the Moroccan people, which particularly increased 
under the influence of the 1917 October Revolution in Russia and 
assumed the nature of a war for national liberation. One of the close 
associates of Abd el-Krim, 1 the outstanding Moroccan military 
and political leader, told a correspondent of LOeuvre, a French 
newspaper: “Russia has shaken off the oppressors and we are fol- 
lowing along the same path. The war will not end until we achieve 
full liberation.” Tribes in the mountainous Rif region in the Span- 
ish zone who did not submit to the colonialists were in the van of 
the liberation struggle in the 1920’s. 

In July 1921, the Rifs defeated a Spanish force of 20,000 men 

1 Mohammed Ben Abd c!-Krim el-Khaltabi was the son of the head 
(caid) of the Beni Uriaghcl, the biggest of the Rif tribes. After the death 
of his father in 1920, he became caid and headed the struggle against the 



Spanish colonialists. 
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at Annual. This victory helped to rally the Rif tribes into one mili- 
tant alliance. At the beginning of September 1921, a conference of 
tht ivr I V ribal nobilit >' was convened by Abd el-Krim and it elected 
a Rif National Assembly, which on September 19 proclaimed the 
independent Rif Republic. Abd cl-Krim became its president. 

The Rif movement was a national-liberation struggle of the 
peasants led by the feudal-patriarchal top group. The" Rif army 
consisted of regular forces (6,000-7,000 men) and irregular tribal 
units, which included the entire male population from 16 to 50 
years of age. Usually the units of (lie tribe on whose territory hos- 
tilities were (ought went into battle. That is why the strength of the 
Rif army fluctuated depending on the course of the war; in the 
first years it did not exceed 40,000 men. 

From 1921 to 1924, the Rifs struck painful blows at the Spanish 
troops. Though the Spanish army exceeded the rebels in strength 2 
and was better equipped, the Rifs succeeded in liberating from the 
Spanish almost the entire territory the latter had seized since 1912. 
Only a narrow coastal strip near the fortified towns remained under 
the control of the occupation army. 

Ihe scale of the events in the northern zone alarmed the French 
imperialists, who were afraid lest the population of Morocco under 
French rule follow the example of the Rifs. To provoke a war with 
the Rifs and then crush them, the French captured the fertile 
Ouerrha valley, the granary of Rif, in the summer of 1924. To 
leave Ouerrha in French hands would mean to doom the people 
in the mountainous region of the Rif Republic to starvation. In view 
of this, the Rif Government launched an offensive against the 
French troops in April- July 1925. It was supported by an uprising 
of a number of tribes in the French zone. At the beginning of July 
the Rifs reached the approaches to Taza, an important" strategic 
point on the Fez-Algiers railway line. 

The colonialists hastened to pool their forces. In July 1925, a 
Franco-Spanish agreement was concluded on coordinating the ope- 
rations of both powers in Morocco and organising a joint blockade 
of the Rif Republic on land and on sea. 

Thus, from 1925 the Rifs had to wage an unequal struggle 
against the armies of two West European powers. France and Spain 
concentrated up to 400,000 men in Morocco. This huge army was 
equipped with the latest means of warfare, including aircraft and 
tanks, while the Rifs had only rifles, machine-guns and a few artil- 
lery pieces captured in the course of the war. Little wonder that the 
small Rif Republic began to sustain defeats. As a result of the au- 
tumn campaign in 1925, the Rifs lost a considerable part of the ter- 

2 At the beginning of Ihe war, the Spanish occupation army in Morocco 
had 63,000 soldiers and officers. Subsequently, il was steadilv reinforced. In 
the autumn of 1924, preparing for another offensive, the Spanish command 
concentrated west of Rif and in the Mclilla district an army of more than 
100,000 men. 
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ritory they had controlled by the summer of 1925. Troops landed 
by Spain in the Alhucemas Bay captured Adjdir, the capital of 
the Rif Republic. 

Rut the colonialists succeeded neither in wiping out the Rif army 
(at the end ol 1925 it had 25,000 more men than at the beginning 
of the war) nor in breaking its morale. A campaign of protest 
against the colonial war spread in France and Spain. The democra- 
tic forces of both countries, headed by the Communist Parties, per- 
sistently demanded an end to the war in Morocco and recognition 
of the Rif Republic. The French Communist Party, jointly with 
other progressive organisations, set up an action committee to fight 
against the war in Morocco. It was headed by Maurice Thorez. On 
October 12, 1925, a general strike, in which 900,000 French workers 
took part, was held in protest against the government’s colonial po- 
licy. Anti-war demonstrations were also held in Spain. The gallant 
struggle oi the Rifs struck an echo among democratic opinion 
*> throughout the world, particularly the people of the U.S.S.R. who 

voiced their sympathies for, and solidarity with, the embattled Rifs. 

Many protest meetings against the colonial war in Morocco were 
held at factories, universities and offices throughout the Soviet Union. 

Soviet newspapers and magazines regularly published news of 
the hostilities and printed articles and documents pertaining to the 
Moroccan events. On June 10, Pravda carried an appeal of the 
Comintern and the Peasant International denouncing the Moroccan 
venture of the colonialists. On December 5, 1925, Krasnaya Zvezda 
published an article by Abd el-Krim entitled “Our Struggle for 
freedom’. He stated that the Rifs were giving their lives for the 
attainment of national independence. 

Warm sympathies for the embattled Rifs infused the book Euro- 
pean Civilisers and Morocco by M. V. Frunze, eminent Soviet milit- 
ary leader, which was published in 1925. 

The situation at the front and the pressure of progressive public 
opinion in their own countries and abroad forced the governments 
of France and Spain to negotiate with the Rif Republic, which had 
repeatedly proposed a peace agreement on condition that its inde- 
pendence be recognised. But the delegates of the colonial powers to 
" the peace conference, held in Oujda in April-May 1926, tried to 

create the impression that it were the Rifs who were against peace 
and not the imperialists. To this end, a number of ultimatums were 
presented to the Rifs at the conference, including the disarming 
of their forces and the country’s subordination to the supreme power 
of the sultan. The Rif delegation rejected these demands, which 
actually implied the end of the republic and the incorporation of 
its territory into the protectorate system. On May 6, the colonial 
powers broke off the talks and the very next day the Franco-Span- 
ish forces mounted another offensive. 

The forces were so unequal that in May 1926 the troops of the 
colonialists succeeded in splitting the Rif army into two and sur- 
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rounding its headquarters in Targuist. On May 25, Abd cl-Krim 
had to surrender. 3 The Rif Republic ceased to exist, but in some 
districts hostilities continued for several months. 

Notwithstanding the defeat of the Rifs, their valiant struggle 
against the combined forces of two imperialist powers did not van- 
ish without trace. The Rif war was a major factor which aggrava- 
ted the crisis of the colonial system. The liberation war of the Rifs 
enriched the people of Morocco and other colonies and dependen- 
cies with experience and traditions of revolutionary anti-imperia- 
list struggle. It should be stressed that the defeat of the Rif Repub- 
lic did not lead to the entrenchment of imperialist rule in Morocco. 
The armed resistance of separate tribes in the highlands and adja- 
cent flat country did not stop until 1934. In 1928, for example, fierce 
battles were fought in the Tafilalet. district; in 1929-1931, in the 
Tadla and Marrakesh districts; in 1932-1933, in the Djebel Sarro 
area, and in 1934 in the Anti-Atlas and the Draa valley. It was only 
22 years after the proclamation of the protectorate that the colonia- 
lists succeeded in extending their rule to all of Morocco. 

A New Stage in the Liberation Struggle. The struggle of the 
Moroccan people against the colonial oppression entered a new stage 
in the early 1930’s. While previously resistance had assumed pri- 
marily the nature of peasant action led by the feudal and patriar- 
chal-feudal upper crust, in the 1930’s the rising proletariat and the 
national bourgeoisie entered the political scene. Towns became the 
centres of resistance to colonialism. Their population grew because 
of the influx of peasants and nomad stock herders (Bedouins). 

The working-class and Communist movement came into being 
in Morocco under the direct influence of the Great October Revolu- 
tion in Russia and with the active support of France’s revolutionary 
proletariat. As earlv as 1920, a section of the French Communist 
Party was organised in Morocco. It consisted mainly of French 
workers, but it was also joined by progressive Moroccans. 1 he 
Communists and the trade unions which were under their inlluence 
launched an active struggle against the colonial regime, rallying 
the country’s working masses to the struggle. But prior to the Second 
World War, the Communist Party was unable to become a mass 
party. The Moroccan working class was numerically small, scattered 
in small establishments and politically immature. Most of the work- 
ers were under the influence of the national bourgeoisie and follow- 
ed its leadership. 

A new stage in the national-liberation struggle was ushered in 
by the 1929-1933 world economic crisis, which sharply worsened the 
lot of the people both in town and country. The crisis also hit hard 
the national bourgeoisie which mainly consisted of petty and middle 
entrepreneurs — tradesmen, owners of small establishments, handi- 
craft workshops, and so on. Dissatisfaction with the colonial regime 




a He was exiled to Reunion Island. 
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was also on the increase among the Moroccan intellectuals, especial- 
ly students and school pupils in the cities. 

To weaken the anti-imperialist forces, the French colonial admi- 
nistration fanned discord between the Arabs and Berbers, who res- 
pectively made up 60 and 40 per cent of the local population. On 
May 16, 1930, the so-called Berber Dahir (decree) was promulgated, 
depriving the sultan’s judicial bodies of their prerogatives with re- 
gard to Berber customary law courts: the tatter were now actually 
subordinated to the French military authorities. 

The Berber Dahir incensed the Moroccans, both Arabs and Ber- 
bers, and mass protest demonstrations were held in a number of 
towns. The authorities of the protectorate suppressed the popular 
movement and arrested its initiators (since then May 16 is observed 
as a day of national mourning in Morocco). But the struggle against 
the colonialists continued. It was headed by a group of patriotic in- 
tellectuals who, in February 1934, began to publish a weekly in the 
French language, Action du Peuple. The Moroccan national bour- 
geoisie and intellectuals did not yet openly demand the abolition of 
the protectorate. Action du Peuple merely opposed the country’s 
subordination to the Ministry of the Colonies and demanded that 
these functions be handed over to the French Foreign Ministry, 
looking upon it as a step to the future recognition of Morocco’s in- 
dependence. The weekly also put forward the slogan of restoring 
the country’s unity under the rule of the sultan. But even this pro- 
gramme seemed too radical to the French Government. Within a 
few months the weekly was closed. 

The first bourgeois nationalist party, Moroccan Committee of 
Action, was founded in 1934. It drew up a Programme of the Mo- 
roccan People’s Demands (known also as the Plan of Reforms). The 
programme demanded not the abolition of the French protectorate 
but only its restriction. It called for a national parliament and 
government and the establishment of a single administrative and 
legal system for ail of Morocco. 

the victory of the Popular Front in France (April-May 1936) 
enabled the Moroccan Committee of Action to step up its activity. 
In October 1936, the Committee convened in Rabat its first national 
congress, which put forward demands for what were known as 
immediate reforms: the introduction of democratic freedoms, grant- 
ing Moroccans equal rights with French colons, a number of other 
social reforms and development of education and the public health 
system. The congress sent a delegation to Paris to present its de- 
mands to the French Government. The latter, however, refused 
even to receive the delegation, which led to protest demonstrations 
in several Moroccan towns (Fez, Casablanca, Dar al-Beida and 
Sale). In March 1937, the colonial authorities banned the Moroccan 
Committee of Action. 

Differences among the leaders of the bourgeois nationalists came 
to the surface during this period. Some of them, headed by Altai 
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el-Fassi, formed the National Party for the Realisation of Reforms; 
the others, headed by Mohammed el-Ouazzani, organised the Nati- 
onal Movement Party (both parties functioned illegally). The for- 
mer was in favour of the absolute power of the sultan, the latter 
wanted a parliamentary form of government. Both of them, how- 
ever, sharply criticised the French colonial administration and often 
acted jointly. 

In September and October 1937, the entire French zone was grip- 
ped by disturbances. They were sparked off by events in Meknes. 
At the end of August, the French administration diverted the waters 
of the river flowing through the town to the fields of the French co- 
lons, leaving the town dwellers without water. The protest demon- 
stration was shot down by French troops. The blood on Meknes pave- 
ments had not dried when disturbances broke out in Marrakesh, 
Khemisset, Fez, Port Lyautey (Kenitra). The popular movement as- 
sumed such large proportions that the nationalist parties thought it 
possible to emerge from underground. In October 1937, the Congress 
of the National Party adopted a National Pact, which denounced 
the terror of the colonialists, the persecution of national culture and 
the economic policy which doomed the local population to starva- 
tion and poverty. 

The French administration responded by fresh reprisals. Demon- 
strations were dispersed by troops and gendarmes. Patriots were 
arrested throughout the country and opposition newspapers were 
closed down. Wishing to behead the movement, the protectorate 
authorities exiled Allal el-Fassi to Gabon, and el-Ouazzani, to the 
Sahara. 4 In September 1938, the Moroccan section of the French 
Communist Party was banned. 

In the French zone the colonialists succeeded in temporarily re- 
taro ing by terror the growth of the liberation movement, but in the 
Spanish zone the situation came to a head. In 1936, the Spanish fas- 
cists (their leader, General Franco, held the post of high commissio- 
ner in Spanish Morocco) succeeded in winning over to their side 
the feudal chiefs of Rif and Djebala. Deceived by their chiefs, whom 
Franco had promised autonomy, the tribesmen went to fight 
against the Spanish Republicans. But the patriotic forces of Morocco 
came out against Franco and the Moroccan feudal elements colla- 
borating with him. A large anti-fascist demonstration was held in 
1 ctuan, the principal city of the Spanish zone, in June 1938. In 
September 1938, the Djebala tribes rose up in the El-Ksar el-Kebir 
district. The colonial authorities sent large military forces to quell 
the rebellion. The people of Tctuan, too, were subjected to whole- 
sale repressions; about 1,000 men were arrested. 

Anti-fascist actions continued in the Spanish zone. Specifically., 
in 1939 the bourgeois nationalist Parly of National Reforms, foun- 



4 Both returned from exile only in 1946. 
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ded by Abdel Khalck Torres in 1936, vigorously criticised the 
Spanish colonial regime in Morocco. 

TSie War Years. In Morocco, just as in France, the outbreak 
•of the Second World War was followed by brutal persecution of 
the leaders of the working-class movement, the Communists and 
active trade unionists. The finest sons of the people, staunch pa- 
triots and anti-fascists, were thrown into prisons and concentration 
camps in September 1939. In June 1940, after the surrender by 
France’s ruling circles to nazi Germany, Morocco actually fell under 
Hitler’s control (formally it was under the power of the Vichy Gov- 
ernment). The German navy found shelter in Moroccan territorial 
waters. Taking advantage of Germany’s patronage, Franco Spain 
captured Tangier and incorporated it in its zone. 0 

The nazis pumped out raw materials and food from Morocco. 
Strict rations were introduced and the people suffered from the 
heavy taxes and grain requisitions. 

The Moroccan people, together with French patriots, fought 
against nazi Germany. On the eve of the war, on August 26, 1939, 
the National Party for the Realisation of Reforms declared its so- 
lidarity with the French people in face of the fascist danger. Thou- 
sands of Moroccans fought in the ranks of the French forces. The 
people actively helped the Anglo-American forces which landed in 
North Africa on November 8, 1942, to oust the nazis. 

The Moroccan people were deeply impressed by the great vic- 
tory of the Soviet Army in the battle on the Volga which brought 
about a radical turn in the course of the Second World War. Mo- 



roccan patriots associated their hopes for liberation from colonial 
bondage and the winning of independence with the defeat of las- 
cism. 

The Moroccan working class and its militant leaders, the Com- 
munists, were in the vrtn of the fight for freedom. Communist groups 
spread their activity and at the beginning of 1943 they founded an 
independent Moroccan Communist Party. Publication of a Commu- 
nist newspaper Al-Watan was started. In the very first issue, the 
Communist Party expounded its programme, urging the Moroccan 
people, together with the other peoples of the anti-Hitler coalition, 
to fight with still greater energy for victory over fascism. Simulta- 
neously, it put forward the demand to convene a Constituent Assem- 
bly and proclaim the country’s independence. This programme pre- 
cisely formulated the tasks facing the Moroccan people at that time. 

As the liberation struggle gained momentum, national bourgeois 
parties, which previously had not ventured to raise openly the ques- 
tion of abolishing the colonial regime, also voiced demands for in- 
dependence. In December 1942, the nationalist parties in the Span- 
ish zone — the Party of National Reforms and the Moroccan Unity 



s In August 1945, Ihc international regime was restored in the Tangier 
zone. 
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Party (founded in 1937), published a joint declaration, calling for 
the abolition of zonal borders and the establishment of a single and 
sovereign Moroccan state. But in contrast to the Communists, these 
parties ignored the task of participating in the anti-fascist war, fail- 
ing to understand that without victory over fascism the winning of 
independence was impossible. 

The Istiqlal (Independence) Party, founded in the French zone 
in December 1943 on the basis of the former National Party, took 
a more correct stand. In its manifesto of January 11, 1944, the Is- 
tiqlal demanded independence and in the statement of January 19, 
1944, it pointed to the importance of the full defeat of fascism for 
the Moroccan people. 

The Istiqlal manifesto was presented to the sultan, to represen- 
tatives of France and the Allied powers. The French authorities, 
supported by the Anglo-American Command, responded to the de- 
mand for independence by a warrant for the arrest of the authors 
of the manifesto, including Balafredj, Secretary-General of the 
Istiqlal. In view of this, a mass protest demonstration was held in 
Rabat. In Fez, Rabat, Sale and other towns, the local population 
clashed with the police and troops. Hundreds of killed, thousands 
of wounded and arrested — such was the toll of the terror let loose 
by the colonialists. 

The 1914 events in Morocco revealed the real value of the 
1941 Atlantic Charter, so publicised by the Western powers, which 
proclaimed the right of all peoples to choose their own form of 
government. 

1945-1955. After the Second World War the imperialists step- 
ped up the colonial exploitation of Morocco. The extraction of min- 
erals increased substantially during and after the war. The produc- 
tion of lead ore rose nearly five times (from 18,800 tons in 1938 to 
89,300 tons in 1955); zinc ore, 15 times (2.800 and 43,300 tons res- 
pectively); manganese ore, more than 5.5 times (30,100 and 169,000 
tons); and oil, 32 times (3,200 and 102,500 tons). But the output of 
the extractive industry was almost entirely exported, while the de- 
velopment of manufacturing was artificially retarded. For example, 
during the years of colonial rule, only one superphosphate factory 
was built in Morocco, which holds second place in the world for 
the production of phosphorites (in 1955, more than 5 million tons 
were mined). More than nine-tenths of the manganese, iron and co- 
balt ores and more than three-fourths of the lead, mined in Moroc- 
co, were exported. 

Foreign monopolies, mainly French, extracted huge profits from 
JV'o occo. Thus, one company, Les Mines de Zellidja, 6 controlled by 
the Rothschild and Morgan financial groups, received in 1954 a net 
profit of 1,250 million old francs. It is not surprising that the colo- 
nialists did not wish to give up their profits and did everything to 

6 It owned the biggest lead and zinc mines in Morocco. 
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prevent the development of a national bourgeoisie. Moroccans, fox 
example, owned less than five per cent of the shares in joint-stock 
companies with a capital of more than 100 million francs. 

The positions of the modern, i.e., European, sector in agriculture 
were steadily extended. From 1939 to 1948, the area cultivated by 
Moroccans declined from 4,645,000 hectares to 3,950,000 hectares. 
On the other hand, at the beginning of the 1950’s European coloas 
owned more than one million hectares of the best lands. Almost 
two-thirds of this area were taken up by large capitalist farms 
(each of 300 hectares and more), which accounted only for 15 per 
cent of the total number of farms operated by European colons. 
Possessing modern machinery and irrigation installations, using mi- 
neral fertilisers and ruthlessly exploiting Moroccan labour, the co- 
lons were able to cultivate the most profitable, labour-intensive 
crops — grapes, rice, essential-oil plants, etc. Moroccan peasants, who 
held plots of land, which were poorly irrigated, received almost no 
fertilisers and were tilled mainly by the hoe and harrow, grew 
mostly barley, durum wheat and other hardy crops which brought 
in small incomes. Yields were very low (only one-fourth or one- 
fifth of the yields on European farms) and the lion’s share of the 
crop was claimed by rent and taxes. 

The Moroccan peasantry was ruined at a mounting pace. While 
in the early 1930’s sharecroppers and agricultural labourers com- 
prised 33 per cent of the rural population, at the beginning of the 
1950’s the figure rose to GO per cent. In other words, in the last 
years of colonial rule more than half of the Moroccan villagers had 
no land of their own. At tiie same time big and middle landholders 
(10 per cent of the Moroccan rural population) owned 4 million 
hectares. Almost half of this area (1.8 million hectares) belonged to 
a small group of feudal or bourgeoi silled landowners. 

Penetration of U.S. capital was stepped up during and after the 
war. U.S. armed forces and bases remained in the country. Land 
of Moroccan peasants was confiscated for military bases. As many 
as 6,000 Moroccans were evicted when the American Nouaceur base 
was set up. American firms bought up shares of their French rivals 
and flooded Morocco with their goods. U.S. capital began to play 
a big part in the Societe nord-africaine du plomb, organised after 
the war. U.S. monopolies (the Morgan group, Standard Oil and 
others) gained strong positions in the production of zinc, oil, etc. 

The penetration of American capital aggravated U.S. -French 
contradictions. At the same time, however, the ruling circles of 
France and the United States found a common language in their 
desire to preserve the colonial regime in Morocco. The presence of 
U.S. armed forces in the country directly threatened the movement 
for national independence. In the postwar period, the Moroccan 
people, in addition to fighting the French and Spanish imperialists, 
had to struggle against U.S. imperialism. 

But the international situation as a whole was favourable to the 
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national -liberation movement. The formation of the world socialist 
system and the exacerbation of capitalism’s general crisis were of 
decisive significance in this respect. 

In Morocco herself forces opposed to colonialism, the working 
class in the first place, had grown and gained in strength. The ex- 
pansion of the extractive industry, construction, transport and the 
large estates of the colons and capitalist companies demanded new 
manpower, which was abundantly supplied by the ruined country- 
side. 7 At the beginning of the 1950’s, Morocco had 400,000 indus- 
trial and agricultural workers (2.5 times as many as in 1939). The 
advanced workers rallied round the Communist Party, which also 
won recognition in some rural areas. The trade unions became 
more active. In 1946, the General Union of the Moroccan Amalga- 
mated Trade Unions was founded. It was closely associated with 
the French General Confederation of Labour. At the end of 1947, 
the Moroccan trade unions had about 80,000 members, most of whom 
were Moroccans. 

In 1947, the strike movement spread in Morocco. It reached 
its peak in 1948, when a wave of strikes swept practically the en- 
tire country. Economic reasons were the chief cause of strikes, but 
as a result of repressions by Resident-General Juin, they assumed 
a political character. 

The strike movement was led by the Communist Party and the 
General Union of the Amalgamated Trade Unions. Alongside 
economic demands for higher wages and better conditions, the 
workers also put forward political demands: the abolition of the 
protectorate, the closing of the French and American bases, etc. 
7 he people joined the peace movement and the struggle against 
the colonial war waged by France in Vietnam. Moroccan dockers, 
for example, refused to load arms for shipment to Indochina. 

The national bourgeoisie, which had grown stronger during 
this period, became more active. In 1946, the Democratic Party 
of Independence was founded on the basis of the Popular Move- 
ment Party, which functioned before the war. It was headed by 
el-Ouazzani, who had returned from exile. The influence of the 
Istiqlal and other parties in the Spanish zone grew after the war. 
A Committee for the Liberation of North Africa was set up in 
Cairo in January 1948. It united a number of political parties of 
the Maghreb countries, including the Istiqlal, the Democratic Party 
ol Independence, and the Party of National Reforms. Morocco’s 
National hero Abd el-Krim, who had found political asylum in 
Egypt, was the leader of the Committee. 

As before, the imperialists tried to crush the liberation move- 



7 Here are figures illustrating the growth of the urban population in 

Morocco: in 1952, Casablanca had a population of 682,000, almost 5.5 times 
as large as in 1926. During this period the population of Mckncs, Kenitra and 
other towns increased from 3 to 5 times. 



nient by terrorist methods. The main blow was struck at the Com- 
munist Party and the trade unions. In 1948, Ali Yata, General 
Secretary of the Communist Party, was arrested and deported from 
ri Morocco. 8 Many other Communists and trade union leaders were 
imprisoned. In some areas, troops and police used arms to disperse 
demonstrations and crush strikes and peasant actions. 

Other national political parties, too, were persecuted. In the 
Spanish zone Abdel Khalek Torres, leader of the Party of Natio- 
nal Reforms, was barred by the fascist authorities from Tetuan. 
This led to a general protest strike in that city (February 6-7- 
1948) and a mass demonstration (February 8), which was fired 
upon by the troops. In February 1951, the French authorities, 
threatening to depose Sultan Mohammed Ben Youssef (who was 
supporting the liberation movement and demanded a revision of 
the treaty on the protectorate), forced him to dissolve the Council 
of Ministers. On February 28, members of the Istiqlal executive, 
including Assistant General Secretary Ahmed Lyazidi, were arres- 
ted. 

In April 1951, four national political parties — the Istiqlal, De- 
mocratic Party of Independence, Party of National Reforms and 
Moroccan Unity Party — formed the Moroccan National Frontj 
which set out to win independence. But the leaders of these par- 
ties rejected the Communist Party’s repeated proposals to set up a 
>- united anti-imperialist front, embracing all the patriotic forces. 

The situation in Morocco became more strained in 1952 and 
1953. In February 1952, mass meetings were held in many towns 
in view of the arrival of a United Nations delegation. It was sent 
on tlie proposal of a number of Arab countries which had put the 
Moroccan question on the agenda of the 6th Session of the Gene- 
ral Assembly. Tn Casablanca, the police fired on and arrested many 
demonstrators. Tn Marrakesh, 70 people were arrested. A general 
strike, called in that city, lasted for several months. It was ruthless- 
ly crushed by the colonial authorities with the help of the Berber 
feudal lord ai-Glaoui. Pasha of Marrakesh. 

Stormy demonstrations and strikes in support of the demands 
for independence were arranged throughout the country on 
March 30, 1952, the 40th anniversary of the treaty on the protec- 
torate. Again the police resorted to shootings and arrests in Tan- 
gier, Casablanca, Safi and other towns. 

Strikes in protest against the murder of Ferhat Hached, leader 
of the national and trade union movement in Tunisia, were held 
in both zones of Tangier on December 8, 1952. The strike reached 
the biggest scale in Casablanca, one of the country’s main indus- 
trial centres. Police and troops sent to the workers’ district tried 
to prevent the strike. When it began and the workers marched 



s Ali Yata continued the struggle for the independence of his country 
working underground. From 1950 to 1952 he was arrested three times. 
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